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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will broaden 


their minds, s¢7mu/ate the imagination, and deve/op character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II, Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Hatris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


Volume IV. Stories of Legendary Heroes. 
Volume V. Stories from Seven ‘Ola Favorites. o. Ceatey yaad evar 


Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Starr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 

Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. an ‘ 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED | 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





A Group of Useful and 
Interesting Volumes Just Ready 


The Health Master 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


This unique book is the story of a doctor who established 
imself in a household with a view to following out the Chi- 
plan of keeping the family well instead of letting it get 

sick and then trying to cure it. 


The doctor carries on informal talks with them on health 
subjects, and he shows a young woman, a friend of the fam- 
ily, how to get beauty by getting health. $1.35 net. Post- 
age 11 Cents. 


The Housekeeper’s Handy-Book 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 


“It is packed with the treagured lore of generations of 
onenamened housewives, and covers the entire range of 
domestic knowledge. These valuable suggestions are 
bound with fine simplicity ‘and illustrated with pictures th: at 
are an incitement to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.”’ 
— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.” 
New York Sun. ‘* Treated in a modern, scientific manner, 
old home problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.” — Boston Glode. Illustrated. 
$1.00 met. Postage 11 cents. 


The Greatest Books in the World 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


This comprehensive little book will be of great value both 
to students and to those who, without time for exhaustive 
reading, yet wish to become familiar with the really import- 
ant master works of literature. 


The subjects chosen are The Odyssey, The Divine Com- 
edy, Faust, The Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and The Story of the Man of Uz. $1.25 net. Post- 
age 12 cents 


Story-Telling Poems 


Edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott 


Miss Olcott has done a very thorough piece of work in 
making this book. Her organization is different from that 
of most collections, and in many respects is more desirable. 


The special divisions are as follows: Jolly Rhymes and 
Poems; Fairies, Magic and Mystery; Sad Poems; Deeds 
of Right and Wrong; Historical Legends and Stories; Sa- 
cred Stories; Rabbinical, Monastic, and Other Sacred Le- 
gends. $1.25 met. Postage 11 cents. 


The Dickens Dictionary 
By Gilbert A. Pierce, with additions by William A. Wheeler 


The steady demand for this work has led the publishers 
to offer a Revised Edition, printed from ew plates. Out- 
lines of the novels and tales, and character studies largely 
in Dickens’s own words, form the body of the book. 


The carefully chosen quotations and the thorough equip- 
ment, which includes an engraved portrait, numerous illus- 
trations, two classified lists, a general index, and a biblio- 
graphy, combine to make the work a lasting pleasure to 
every lover of Dickens. Illustrated. Gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.50. 


The Significance of Art 


By Eleanor Rowland 


This new book by the author of “‘ The Right to Believe ” 
contains five “studies in analytical zsthetics,” brilliantly 
written, clear, and eminently readable. 


The titles of the chapters are “‘ Sculpture,” “‘ The Minor 
Arts,” “ Painting,” “‘ Music,” “‘ Art and Nature.” They 
analyze the effect produced on the mind by each of these fine 
arts, and the differences in appeal of the various forms of 
art representation. $1.00 met. Postage 9 cents. 


Our Common Road 
By Agnes Edwards 


A collection of short essays by a well-known Boston news- 
paper writer. In sincere and convincing fashion, they take 
up the simple events and predicaments of everyday life, 
making practical suggestions as to the happiest way to meet 
the daily round. 


Sane, cheerful, and stimulating, this little volume will be 
found always inspiring and always entertaining — the sort 
that is oftener seen in some one’s hand than on the table. 
$1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE on request 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 





Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
Books for Little Children 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE PLAYS “I SPY” 
By Josephine Scribner Gates 


A new “ Little Girl Blue” story, in which the small herome — who is a doll — plays “I 


Spy” and indulges in many new and diverting escapades. In illustrations, cover, and color 
work, the volume will resemble closely the first two books. Illustrated. 50 cents net. Postage 


THE IRISH TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


The story of two little Irish children, Larry and Eileen, told with the charm and faithfulness 
which have made the earlier books of this series, “‘ The Dutch Twins” and ‘*The Japanese 
Twins,” so highly esteemed and so popular. Illustrated by the author. $1.00 net. Postage 
16 cents, 


THE HOUSE WITH THE SILVER 


DOOR 
By Eva March Tappan 


Three original fairy stories told in Miss Tappan’s natural and excellent way. Captivating 
illustrations by Emily Hall Chamberlain will increase its attraction for children, Illustrated. 
$1.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 


BALLADS OF THE BE-BA-BOES 
By D. K. Stevens 


The Be-Ba-Boes are legless creatures built on the principles of the toys with the rounded 
bases, which always stand upright under whatever circumstances, The pictures of them and 
the verses about them which make this book are clever and highly amusing. $1.50 net. Post- 


THE RAILROAD BOOK 
By E. Boyd Smith 


In the accurate and entertaining style which characterizes its predecessors, the Farm and 
Seashore Books, this new volume tells how two children learn about trains and railroads. 
With 12 full-page pictures in color and 28 pen-and-ink sketches by the author. $1.50 net. 
Postage 15 cents. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY-TALE BEARS 
By Clifton Johnson 


This collection of about twenty of the best fairy stories about bears has been gathered from 
the folk-lore of all nations. The stories will be most interesting to children from five to 
twelve years old. The colored illustrations are decorative and striking. 75 cents net. Post- 


W.A.G.’S TALE 
By Margaret Turnbull 


“ A wholesome little tale that youngsters will enjoy.” — The Bookman. 
‘* A delightful story, full of the joyous spirit of childhood.” — Philadelphia Record. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 


THE GOLDEN DOG 


By Clara Louise Burnham 


This is the quaintly told story of a lonely little boy and a stray dog which proves to be of rare 
breed and training. The illustrations, all in color, are sympathetic and pleasing. Illustrated 
in color. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


New Juvenile Bulletin sent FREE on request 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 








Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
Books for Boys and Girls 


THE QUEST OF THE FISH-DOG SKIN 
By James W. Schultz 


Readers of ‘“‘ With the Indians in the Rockies”’ will welcome this thrilling story of the 
further adventures of Pitamakan, the Indian boy, and his white friend, Tom Fox, in their 
quest through a wild, unsettled country. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


MIDSHIPMAN DAYS 
By Roger West 


A fascinating story of the life of two young midshipmen in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
which will havean appeal for both boyand girl readers. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 11 cents. 


IVANHOE By Sir Walter Scott 


Illustrations in color by E. Boyd Smith 


This famous story gains fresh zest and reality in this new illustrated edition. There are 16 
full pages in color, including the ‘Tournament, the Prison Scene, and other situations depicting 
the most effective incidents and leading characters. In decorative box. $2.50 net. Postage 

‘ 


~~ A SCOUT OF TO-DAY 
By Isabel Hornibrook 


Tells haw a group of boys, drawn together by the lure of the woods, joina Boy Scout organ- 
ization and have many interesting and exciting adventures in the woods and along the shores 
of New England. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 


THE YOUNG SHARPSHOOTER 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


A story of the Peninsular Campaign of 1862 under McClellan as thrilling as Mr. Tomlinson’s 
previous books that deal with earlier periods of our national history. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE MAN WITH THE IRON HAND 
By John C. Parish 


_ A book of hero tales full of romance and dramatic incident. Every boy should read it, for 
in its pages the author has brought to life the real red warriors and real white explorers and 
adventurers of the Mississippi Valley. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 11 cents. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPES BY 


AMERICANS 
By William Stone Booth 


Instructive and inspiring stories of adventures experienced by Americans from Indizn times 
down through the Revolutionary and Civil Wars to the present day. The book should be- 
come a standard juvenile which will have at the same time no little interest for adult readers. 
Illustrated. Boxed. $2.00 net. Postage 17 cents. 


THE BOY EDITOR 
By Winifred Kirkland 


In this story of school Jife the “‘ Boy Editor ” is an ambitious student who lives entirely in 
his books. A serious mistake which he makes wakes him to a sense of realities and he sets 
out to accomplish something really useful. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


POLLY OF LADY GAY COTTAGE 
By Emma C. Dowd 


“ Polly is just as loyal and brave in ‘ Lady Gay Cottage’ as she has hitherto been in other 
stages of her career, and will prove just as companionable to all who have made her acquaint- 
ance in the earlier stages of her existence.”” — Richmond Times-Dispatch. Illustrated in 
color. $t.conet. Postage 8 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 4 Park St., Boston 
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- The Feminist Movement 
in Fiction 


HAGAR 


By Mary Johnston 


Author of 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, PRISONERS OF HOPE, AUDREY, 
LEWIS RAND, THE LONG ROLL, and CEASE FIRING 


In “Hagar” Miss Johnston has written the book that her admir- 
ers have always wished for and, latterly, expected — a powerful 
story of the present day. “Hagar” is the story of a girl's life, a 
girl born in Virginia in the years following the War, when wo- 
man was still a being set apart on a pedestal and content, for 
the most part, to be moré worshipped than understood. 

The story of her awakening and development is told with the 
imaginative understanding, the romantic fervor and richness of 


style of which the author is master. Miss Johnston is an active 
worker for the feminist cause, a leader in the movement that is 
making for fuller justice for half the human race. This new 
book is at once an absorbing story and a wise, powerful, and 
effective study of one of the greatest questions of the day. 


Ready October 25. $1.40 met. Postage 14 cents. 
Other Great Novels of the Year 


THE STORY OF WAITSTILL BAXTER 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


A dramatic story about the lives of two heroines, stepsisters, of widely varying character- 
istics and temperaments, dealing entirely with their experiences as young women and not 
as children. There is more intensity, more dramatic ability, more of life’s problems pre- 
sent than in any of Mrs, Wiggin’s former stories, while the same sure human touch per- 
vades every page. Illustrated. $1.30 met. Postage 12 cents. 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS By Meredith Nicholson 


“The most delightful novel-heroine you’ve met in a long time. You like it all, but you 
love Phyllis.” — Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 

“ Presents some of the brightest and breeziest pages in recent fiction.” — /ndianapolis 
News. Frontispiece by Gibson. $1.35 met. Postage 14 cents. 


V. VS EYES By Henry Sydnor Hertisoo 


“ A novel of most unusual interest — a counterpart of ‘ Queed’ in charm, wit and quaint 
and delicate expression.” — Richmond Times Dispatch. 

“A gripping, intensely human, thrilling, and engrossing tale; a story in every way worth 
while.” — Literary Digest. Pictures by R. M. Crosby. $1.35 we¢. Postage 14 cents. 
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PERPETUAL BENEDICTION 


O joy! that in our embers 


Is something that doth live ; 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast : — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 


Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to 
make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 


Wittram Worpsworth. 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


In the Note preceding the Home 
ProcGReEss Questions each month it 
is suggested to members that when 
answering questions they be as 
brief as possible. Some of our mem- 
bers have interpreted this to mean 
“Yes,” or “No,” in answer to a 
question. This is very good so far 
as it goes, but the Editor will be 
very glad if these members, while 
being brief, will not ever be quite so 
brief as this! The great value of the 
answers to the questions, comes not 
so much from saying “Yes,” or 
“No,” as from the reasons for say- 
ing this “‘ Yes” or ““No.”” What the 
Editor desires to do for the mem- 
bers is to make it possible for them 
to know one another’s opinions and 
experiences along the lines indi- 
cated in the questions. Will all 
members do, — as a great many are 
already doing, — reply by mention- 
ing the reason, or the personal expe- 
rience which underlies a “ Yes” or 
““No” answer? The Course of In- 
struction is already very valuable; 
specific answers to the questions on 
the part of every member will make 
it very much more valuable. 


— 


THANKSGIVING FOR SPIRITUAL 
HARVESTS 

Tue tradition of the First Thanks- 
giving Day has so impressed upon all 
our minds the idea of giving thanks 
for full garners that we are apt, in 
our talk to the children about the 
day, to put especial stress upon the 
fact that it is a time for rendering 
thanks for the kindly fruits of the 
ager gions material blessings. It 

s, of course, perfectly right and 
proper to do this; but we should 
take care not to do it to the exclu- 
sion of all else. The children should 
be taught that on Thanksgiving 
Day they ought to give thanks, not 
only for material, but for spiritual 
blessings; for new friends made dur- 
ing the year passed, for new things 
learned, and for new hopes aroused. 
Let us try early to accustom the 
children to the giving of thanks for 
all blessings on Thanksgiving Day. 


THE BEST SCHOOL FOR MOTHER 
TRAINING 


In this number of ‘the magazine is 
published an article written by Miss 
Mary L. Read, Director of “The 
School of Mothercraft,” New York 






























































































































112 HOME PROGRESS 


City, on the subject of schools 
for mother training. In this article 
Miss Read gives an account of the 
history, aims, and routine, of the 
most famous schools of this kind in 
various countries of the world. Im- 
portant as such schools are, there is 
a school for mother training that 
is more important than any one of 
them; and that school is the home. 
The training that mothers can and 
should give their daughters is more 
vital than any they can receive else- 
where. Every home should be a 
good school for mother training; 
and every mother should be an effi- 
cient director of that school. This 
is, happily, very frequently the 
case. May it more and more be- 
come so! ; 


REAL ARISTOCRATS 
Even in America, the land of de- 
mocracy, the question is often 
asked, ‘‘ Have we an American aris- 
tocracy, and of whom does it con- 
sist?”? Mrs. White, in her striking 
article in this month’s number of 
the magazine, gives a new reply. 
She says that a real aristocrat is a 
person who can do a good thing 
well; it does not matter what the 
thing is,—the important points 
are that it is good, and well done. 
This definition of an aristocrat 
would seem, at first sight, to be 
rather broad and sweeping; but on 
reflection it will be seen that while 
it includes a very great many per- 
sons, it does not include every one. 
It is made up of “‘the best people.” 
The significant fact about this aris- 
tocracy is that like “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” the 
right to pursue it is open to every- 











one. There is in America a very 
great deal of the “aristocracy of ef- 
ficiency”’; and there is every reason 
to suppose that, as the years pass 
by, there will be so much more that 
it will be impossible to find very 
many persons in the land who are 
not “‘real aristocrats.” 


OUR YOUNGER NATURE STUDENTS 


Tue Burroughs Nature Club num- 
bers among its members a great 
many children, as well as grown- 
ups. These boys and girls are 
among the most enthusiastic and 
painstakingly accurate, of nature 
students. The mother of a twelve- 
year-old member, young Morgan 
Barrett, wrote to the Editor recent- 
ly, expressing her appreciation of 
the enrichment that had come into 
her boy’s life through his work in 
seeking out the answers to the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club questions. She 
says: — 

“His vital interest in every bird, plant, or 
animal, is delightful to see, especially since it 
replaces a rather scornful indifference toward 
them all. I am deeply grateful to the Club, 
and to Mr. Burroughs, especially. I should 
like him to know how his books, and his de- 
lightful personality, have helped this family 
who live in the country and yet neededa 
friend to open their eyes to the wonders 
about them.” 


The Editor, replying to this let- 
ter, said that she should like to re- 
ceive a letter from this boy, con- 
taining some of his observations of 
nature. Before the boy had time to 
write, his little sister, two years his 
junior, wrote. Her letter, with a 
postscript from the mother, is 
printed in the Home Nature De- 
partment this month. I think it 
will inspire other members of the 


THE EDITOR’S TALK TO MEMBERS 


Home Progress Society to stimulate 
and encourage in their children a 
love for nature study. There is no 
reason why all children should not 
have the delight in using their eyes, 
when out of doors, that this brother 
and sister have. 


A THANKSGIVING DAY SONG 


In this number of the magazine not 
only is an article about ‘‘Children’s 
Singing in the Home”’ published: 
a song excellent for any day in the 
year, but especially appropriate for 
Thanksgiving Day, is_ included. 
Between the date of receiving the 
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November number of the magazine 
and Thanksgiving Day, over three 
weeks elapse. The Editor would 
suggest that, during that time, our 
members teach this song to their 
children. One of the pleasantest 
features of the Thanksgiving Day 
celebration might be the singing of 
this song by the children. Homes in 
which singing by the children has 
not hitherto been a practice could 
scarcely inaugurate the custom 
more fittingly and pleasantly than 
by beginning on Thanksgiving Day 
with the singing by the children of 
“Happy Day.” 


NOVEMBER 


Mucu have I spoken of the faded leaf; 
Long have I listened to the wailing wind, 

And watched it ploughing through the heavy clouds 
For autumn charms my melancholy mind. 


When autumn comes, the poet sings a dirge: 
The year must perish; all the flowers are dead; 

The sheaves are gathered; and the mottled quail 
Runs in the stubble, but the lark has fled! 


Still, autumn ushers in the Christmas cheer; 
The holly-berries and the ivy-tree: 

They weave a chaplet for the Old Year’s bier, 
These waiting mourners do not sing for me! 


I find sweet peace in depths of autumn woods, 
Where grow the ragged ferns and roughened moss; 
The naked, silent trees have taught me this, 
The loss of beauty is not always loss! 
ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





‘¢ Even if they do not need to do all this themselves, it will be useful to them to know how to train others to do 


it properly.’” 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO BE 


HELPFUL AT HOME 


BY HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


A FRIEND of mine wanted to give a 
message to the woman who comes 
to her by the day to do the washing; 
and happening to pass her cottage 
one evening, she went in to speak to 
her. She found the laundress, an 
elderly woman, on her knees scrub- 
bing the kitchen floor, after her 
hard day’s work; while her daughter, 
a sulky-looking girl very much over- 
dressed and with a head as big as a 
bushel with rats and puffs, lolled 
back in a rocking chair, chewing 
gum and reading a novel of the 
penny dreadful type. 

When my friend, who is very 
frank, told them both what she 


thought of this little scene, the 
mother exclaimed: “Oh, poor dear, 
she ain’t used to this sort of work. 
We gived her a good eddication and 
she likes to dress the lady and keep 
her hands pretty like.” 

“T’ve received a better educa- 
tion than she’ll ever have,” ex- 
claimed my friend, “and as for my 
dress and hands, I think your 
daughter’s would hardly compare 
with them; but I’d go down on 
my knees and scrub twenty floors 
before I’d ever let my mother do 
it for mé. Your daughter’s edu- 
cation has n’t been much good if 
it has not taught her to honor her 
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parents and make herself useful.” 
And my friend came home boiling 
with indignation against the girl, 
and full of pity for the mother. To 
a certain extent, I think she was 
right; but the girl did not deserve 
all the blame, and the mother was 
far from deserving all the pity. 
Educating a child does not con- 
sist solely in giving it knowledge, 
but in teaching it to make its life 
useful and good, and this principal 
part of education falls 
almost entirely on the 
mother. It is pitiful, a 
deadly mistake, for a wo- 
man to believe that she 
is “‘bettering” her child- 
ren by encouraging them 
to be selfish and lazy, and 
allowing them to think 
that it is degrading for 
them to help in the house- 
work. When she over- 
works herself in order to 
spare them, instead of giv- 
ing them a proof of love, 
she is doing them an un- 
kindness and an injustice. 
What was the ambition 
of this so-called educated, over- 
dressed, novel-reading girl? Poor, 
foolish thing! she fancied that some 
millionaire would come across her 
way, fall in love with her, and marry 
her! But millionaires don’t marry 
washerwomen’s daughters, in real 
life, however much they may do soin 
novels and cheap magazine stories. 
If this girl is lucky she will marry 
some respectable workman, or some 
clerk who will think it necessary 
to keep up certain appearances on 
a wretchedly small salary. And then 
she will have to turn to and work. 
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But how can she do it well when she 
has not been trained to it? Or how 
can she do it gladly when she knows 
she is doing it ill? She will fret, and 
grumble and bemoan the million- 
aire who did not turn up, and make 
herself and her home wretched. 
Then will probably follow unhappy 
married life, quarrels, divorce, — 
who knows what! And whose fault 
will all this be? Primarily and 
chiefly her mother’s! Yes, for it was 


‘** Teach the boy as well as the girl, to be helpful.’” 


she who ought to have trained her 
daughter to be domestic, to be 
thoughtful of others, to delight in 
work and usefulness. 

The children of every rank in life 
should be taught these things. How- 
ever small your children are, from 
the time they can toddle about and 
lisp, begin to teach them to be help- 
ful and to love it. Teach them to 
run little errands, to pick up fallen 
articles, to use a duster on the lower 
pieces of furniture. Teach them 
to do this not as a drudgery, but 
as a privilege. Train them to be 
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proud and happy to be able to help 
mother. 

Later on, show them how to wipe 
the.dishes, to sweep and dust and 
keep things in order. ‘ Many hands 
make light work.” If you have 
many children, let each one have 
his or her appointed share of the 
work every week; but let this share 
be changed, say every two weeks, 
so that each child may learn how 
to do every part of the work. This 
will give variety and emulation. 
Let them try and see which one 
can keep the silver brightest during 
their two weeks, which one will 
have been the most careful in sweep- 
ing the corners, and so on, and re- 
member this, — never, never, give 
them the feeling that the work is 
drudgery, but teach them to do it 
willingly and cheerfully. Make it 
a reward to teach them some new 
part of housework. 

Washing the dishes and clearing 
up everything after dinner takes a 
considerable time, and is rather 
dreary work, if left to one member 
of the family, while all the others 
are having a good time. But if ail 
take their share methodically, say 
one washing up, two drying, a 
third rubbing up the silver, a fourth 
putting the things away, and the 
fifth sweeping up the crumbs and 
tidying the dining-room, all will be 
done in no time with much chatting 
and laughter among the young 
people, and nothing tedious about it. 

When your children are old 
enough, teach them ail to cook, sew, 
wash, and iron well. It often comes 
in just as usefully for a man as for 
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a woman to know how to do these 
things. 

“It’s much more trouble for me 
to show them how to do things than 
it would be to do them myself,” 
answer some mothers. 

Just so, I grant this. But it hap- 
pens to be your duty to take this 
trouble to equip them for their work 
in life. God has given you the 
responsibility of bringing up your 
children, and you have no right to 
shirk your work as teacher. 

“It’s hard on them after their 
long school hours,” is another objec- 
tion. Believe me, a little housework 
will not harm them; on the contrary, 
it is so totally different from the 
brain work they have had all day 
that it will be beneficial to their 
health, far better for them than 
huddling in a rocking-chair to de- 
vour a new book as they are so often 
allowed to do just after eating. 

“But they don’t need to do this 
in after life. Their father is getting 
on in his business and the children 
will be well off.” 

So much the better, but even if 
they do not need to do all this them- 
selves, it will be useful to them to 
know how to train others to do it 
properly and the fact of knowing 
what work is, will make them con- 
siderate and appreciative of the ef- 
forts of those who wait on them, and 
thus they will have far fewer ser- 
vant troubles. Best of all, they will 
have been trained to habits of work, 
helpfulness, order and unselfish- 
ness and in after life they will bless 
you for having thus fitted them so 
well for the battle of life. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


( The Home Nature Study department this month-seems to the Editor the most interesting 
that we have so far bad. In ** A Victory for the Birds of the World’’ the President of The 
Burroughs Nature Club, Mr. Pratt, tells in a vivid way a piece of very good news. Other 
good tidings are to be found in the names of the new members of the Advisory Board. Not only 
the members of The Burroughs Nature Club, but the members of the Home Progress Society 
are glad to welcome these new directors. The Observations of Members this month are espe- 
cially striking, and the Questions and Answers particularly suggestive. As a kind of postscript 
to the discussion in the October Number regarding ** Cats and Birds.’” a brief article, «* Sug- 
gestions for Solving the Cat Problem,’ with illustrations, is included. The Editor congratu- 
lates the Burroughs Nature Club on all this excellent material.) 


NEW MEMBERS OF ADVISORY to ask questions, and information 


BOARD fe ‘ wvitian 
concerning all nature subjects was 


WHEN the Advisory Board was first demanded. To give us this needed 
formed, the work of the Club was_ aid, we were fortunate in securing 
mainly along the as members of 
line of arousing our Advisory 
our members to Board the leading 
a realization that "y representatives in 
a third of the re- most of the de- 
sources of life i s\ partments of na- 
to be found in ture study. Each 
Nature. Through m| has been called 
the influence of upon to solve puz- 
Mr. Burroughs, a 3 zling questions 
we began to ob- - i submitted to the 
serve much that | i ” . Nature Bureau 
had hitherto es- eee A M and we take this 
caped us, and to ema) opportunity to 
find a keen plea- /ae ‘3 express our ap- 
sure in this newly < See! §=preciation for the 
discovered source See eee) aid so promptly 
of enjoyment. . N and cordially 
We saw many #| rendered by our 
things about From a photograph by Prof. W. J. Hoxie, of Georgia. good friends and 
which we wished Prickly pear seen in Lee County, Florida. able advisors:— 
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Clinton Abbott 
Mary C. Dickerson 
Raymond L. Ditmars 
Ralph Hoffman 

R. J. H. De Loach 
Roy W. Miner 
Charles H. Townsend 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


And especially do we wish to ac- 
knowledge the ever ready assist- 
ance and invaluable advice of our 
Honorary Presi- 
dent, John Bur- 
roughs, without 
whose guidance 
and inspiration, 
there would have 
been no Bur- 
roughs Nature 
Club. 

The rapidly 
increasing mem- 
bership resulting 
in the enrollment 
of hundreds of 
members from 
Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from 
the Provinces of 
Canada to South- 
ern Florida, all with the same pur- 
pose, and all drawing their inspi- 
ration from John Burroughs, soon 
formed an organization capable of 
exerting a powerful influence for 
any movement worthy of support. 
Just at this time (1911) after a 
most active campaign led by Dr. 
W. T. Hornaday, New York State 
enacted a law prohibiting the sale 
of all native wild game throughout 
the State, no matter where killed. 
The closing of the New York market 
probably saved the lives of 200,000 


From a puviograph by Prof. W. F. Hoxie, of Georgia: to 


Air plant found in Lee County, Florida, 


wild duck the first year. The 
splendid example set by New York 
was followed by similar laws in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
To those guiding the policy of the 
Burroughs Nature Club, it became 
evident that a choice must be made 
between remaining an organization 
devoted only to nature study, or 
using the newly attained interest in 
the fields and woods to search out 
Nature’s secrets, and with the 
knowledge thus 
gained, actively 
to support move- 
ments to pre- 
serve wild life 
and conserve na- 
tural resources; 
thus adding to 
the prosperity of 
the nation and 
the comfort and 
happiness of its 
citizens. There 
was no_hesita- 
tion in making a 
choice. The fight 
secure from 
Congress a law 
placing migra- 
tory birds under the protecting arm 
of the Federal Government had just 
been renewed, and we at once 
joined those arrayed against the 
army of destruction. Many of our 
members wrote to their Congress- 
men, and Mr. Burroughs not only 
wrote to each member of Congress, 
but went himself to Washington, 
and by personal interviews did much 
to win over the leaders. 
Hardly-had this bill become a 
law when the revision of the tariff 
gave an opportunity to prohibit the 
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importation of feathers. Our influ- 
ence was an important factor in ob- 
taining victory from what seemed 
at one time almost certain defeat. 
In recognition of what we accom- 
plished, and to help us continue 
this work, the following persons 
have consented to act on our Ad- 
visory Board, in addition to those 
previously mentioned: — 


Edward Howe Forbush — State 
Ornithologist of Massachusetts. 
Writer and lecturer on economic 
ornithology. 

Frederic A. Lucas — Director of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. Dr. 
Lucas served on a committee to 
investigate the condition of the 
fur seal herds of the Pribilof 
Islands. 

John Muir — Geologist, explorer 
and naturalist. Mr. Muir has la- 
bored many years in the cause of 
forest preservation and establish- 
ment of natural parks. 

Henry Oldys — Ornithologist and 
lecturer. Expert on bird notes 
and bird instinct. Formerly con- 
nected with the Biological Sur- 
vey. 

Theodore S. Palmer — Assistant- 
Chief of the Biological Survey of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Vice-president of the 
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From Biological Survey, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Audubon Warbler. 


National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 

T. Gilbert Pearson — Secretary 
and executive officer of the Na- 


tional Association of Audubon 
Societies. Ornithologist and 


former secretary of the North 
Carolina State Audubon Society. 
John H. Wallace, Jr. — State Game 
and Fish Commissioner of Ala- 
bama whose labors have resulted 
in model game laws in Alabama 


and Florida. 


The Club may well congratulate 
itself on having secured a perfectly 
rounded Advisory Board, repre- 
senting every phase of nature in- 
terest. We welcome the new mem- 
bers of the Board as associates and 
co-workers; and we must strive to 
warrant the confidence they have 
expressed in us by initiating and 
carrying to a successful issue many 
important matters that are now 
waiting at our hand. 


A. H..F. 


A VICTORY FOR THE BIRDS OF 
THE WOLRD 


Tue first great victory ever scored 
for the birds of the world has been 
won. On the night of September 
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3, 1913, the U.S. Senate receded 
from its position of apparent friend- 
liness to the bird slaughterers, and 
accepted the paragraph adopted by 
the House, absolutely prohibiting 
the importation of 
the plumage of wild 
birds except for 
scientific and edu- 
cational purposes. 
This paragraph is 
part of the new 
tariff bill, and will 
become a law when 
signed by the Presi- 
dent. The effect of 
this action will re- 
sult in saving the 
birds in the most 
distant parts of the 
world; and sets an 
example that will 
probably be fol- 
lowed by similar 
action in London, 
Paris, and Berlin. 
Victory came as 
the result of an overwhelming pop- 
ular demand. Over one hundred 
thousand letters were written to 
members of Congress. Hundreds of 
these came from Burroughs Club 
members, to whom part of the credit 
belongs. Our club 

was one of the 

signers of the 

“Steam Roller” 

circular, copies of 

which were sent to 

each member. The 

campaign was man- 

aged by the New 

7 York Zodlogical 

E.H. Forbwh. Society and the 


Tin or zine cat guard. National Associa- 


From Lange's “* Our Native Birds ° 


Barbed-wire cat guard. 
nesting season. 
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tion of Audubon Societies, under 
the leadership of Dr. W. T. Horn- 
aday and T. Gilbert Pearson. Both 
were notified promptly that they 
could count on the cooperation of 
the Burroughs Na- 
ture Club and until 
victory was won, 
we worked under 
their command. 


A. H. P. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SOLVING THE CAT 
PROBLEM 


Protect  bird- 
houses, nesting 
trees and gardens 
so far as possible 
by wire, tin, zinc, 
and  cat-proof 
fences. Keep only 
one cat, and that 
a male, unless you 
wish to assume the 
responsibilities of 
a breeder. Feed 
your cat regularly and well; an un- 
derfed cat is a public menace. 

Confine your cat as closely as pos- 
sible from May 1st to September 
Ist. 

Don’t desert a 
cat or give it to 
an_ irresponsible 
person. Remem- 
ber that a cat is 
by nature a beast 
of prey and very 
destructive to 
bird life. Don’t 
blame him for 
this, but restrain 
him gently but 
firmly. 


For trees, during 


E. H, Forbush, 


Tin or zinc cat guard, 








Bell your cat. Every cat should 
wear a bell attached to a collar or 
ribbon during the Spring and Sum- 
mer. This will not save the helpless 
young birds in or out of their nests, 
but it will give a fair warning to 
able-bodied adult birds. 

Assist the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Animal Rescue League in the hu- 
mane destruction of homeless cats. 


A PATRIOTIC YELLOW WARBLER 


On arriving at the home of my sis- 
ter in Bangor, Maine, I was imme- 
diately seized by my niece and 
nephew (twins of six years) and led 
to a clump of shrubbery, where I 
was shown a very curious and inter- 
esting nest of a yellow warbler, or 
summer bird, and I think you may 
like to hear about it. When the 
birds first started the nest, the chil- 
dren put out tiny pieces of bright 
cloth which the birds would carry 
away and weave into their nest. 
Then they put out yards of thread, 
in short lengths; and these the birds 
also carried away, and fastened to 
the nest, then to the branches, until 
they had woven a network of threads 
almost as symmetrical and wonder- 
fully constructed as a spider’s web. 
The crowning joy of the children, 
however, was when the birds car- 
ried off a tiny American flag which 
they put out just before the nest 
was completed, and wove this into 
their nest. It was so near the top 
that part of it hung out over the 
edge. It certainly was as interesting 
a bird’s nest as I have ever seen. 
There was a well-worn path through 
the grass to the nest, telling how 
frequently the children went there; 
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but the birds seemed not to mind 
them at all, and the mother bird was 
quite tame. It pleased me very 
much to find that these children, 
only six years old, knew many of 
our common birds and could de- 
scribe them very well. c 2. 


Rumford, Maine. 


LETTER FROM A _ TWELVE-YEAR 
OLD MEMBER’S' TEN-YEAR-OLD 
SISTER; WITH A_ POSTSCRIPT 
FROM THEIR MOTHER 


Editor of Home Procress: — 

I am Morgan Barrett’s sister, and am two 
years younger than he. I think that Mor- 
gan’s answers to the Burroughs Club ques- 
tions are very good, and I am learning a lot 
from them. I| thought that you might like to 
hear about our Chippy Sparrows. Down in 
our garden, securely hidden in a rose bush, is 
(or rather, was,) a tiny nest, made of grass 
and lined with soft horse-hairs, a lovely resi- 
dence — the home of Mr. and Mrs. Chippy 
Sparrow. Mr. Chippy Sparrow was a delight- 
fully lively little bird, and kept constant 
guard over the nest and its occupants. His 
little wife, who was quieter, sat on four blue 
eggs, freely speckled with brown. It was not 
long, however, before there were four soft, 
darling, little babies in the nest. Then it was 
but a few days before the young ones flew, 
accompanied by the parent birds. 

Also this summer we have watched the 
nests of two pairs of Red-winged blackbirds, 
a pair of Meadow-larks, some Robins, and a 
Whip-poor-will. We did not see the young of 
the latter, but we saw the two white eggs ly- 
ing on the ground. In the case of one of the 
Red-winged blackbirds, the male bird proved 
most bold, he would hover four or five feet 
above us, screaming and scolding. Mother 
Red-wing was clad in modest brown. 

At one time we had two baby Robins in the 
house. We fed them on worms which a man 
dug for them. The babies died after a four 
days’ life, of constant feeding. 

Down in our orchard, there was a nest that 
belonged to a pair of High-holes. We would 
tap on the tree, inside of which was the nest, 
and the young, inside, would begin, all of a 
sudden, to make a loud, humming noise. 

Very sincerely, 
Your little friend, 
EvizaBetH RANDOLPH BarrRETT, 
Beaver, Pa. 
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P.S. I showed Elizabeth’s letter to Mr. 
Barrett, and he fears you will think hera little 
prig, which most emphatically she is not. 
To counteract that possible impression, I 
will add that her little mind seems to take 
something of the form of the book we are 
reading, — somewhat as if it were run into a 
mould. We are reading the Riverby Edition 
aloud, now, in addition to the reference work, 
and are beginning the third volume, and I 
can see the effect of Mr. Burroughs upon her 
style. Sincerely, 

GertrubE R. C. Barrett. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(N.B. The following question and an- 
swer shows how some of the erroneous ideas 
regarding nature originate.) 


Q. A number of little snakes were 
seen around a large moccasin snake 
about three feet long. Suddenly 
the little ones mysteriously disap- 
peared, the snake having made a 
peculiar sound as if signalling her 
young. The snake was killed and 
cut open; about seventy little 
snakes from ten to twelve inches 
long were found inside. Is it the 
habit of snakes protecting their 
young to swallow them? 


A. This was referred to Mr. Dit- 


mars, whose reply we quote in 


full: — 
Sept. 9, 1913. 

The Burroughs Nature Club, 

GENTLEMEN: — Answering the query of 
your correspondent about the large moccasin 
snake alleged to have swallowed her litter of 
young, I would explain that the events sur- 
rounding this snake probably took place as 
follows: The large snake happened to be in 
the vicinity of the members of a litter of some 
other snake. When the intruder appeared, 
the little snakes darted for shelter, and im- 
mediately disappeared — into some crevice 
of the ground. The large snake. being of a 
bolder disposition, remained and was killed; 
and when she was dissected, the observer 
found a considerable quantity of young 
snakes about to be born. 

Snakes never swallow their young for the 
sake of protection. It would be physically 
impossible — if snakes did perform this feat 
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— to engulf a litter of around seventy young 
snakes in less than eight to ten minutes’ 
time. The gastric juices of a snake are so 
strong that if the young should reach the 
stomach of the mother, they would imme. 
diately be suffocated. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Raymonp L. Ditmars. 


Q. Does a tree toad change color; 
that is, if it is placed in the grass, 
does it turn green, etc.? 

A. The tree toad changes the 
shade only: it becomes sometimes a 
lighter tint than at other times. As 
it does not naturally stay in the 
grass, but chooses as a background 
the mossy bark of trees, it changes 
just endugh to afford it the protec- 
tion it needs. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


( Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts. ) 

. How does the partridge drum? 

. How does a kingfisher swallow 
his prey and why does he do it 
in this fashion? 

. By what habits may the winter 
wren always be known? 

. When do the trout spawn? 

. Does the skunk dig his own 
hole? 

. How does a woodpecker move 
up and down the trunk of a tree? 

. Name the different varieties of 
foxes found in the United 
States. 

. To what family does the fox 
belongand what animals are his 
relations? 

. Does the skunk make 
sound? 

. How can you approach a part- 
ridge without causing him to 
fly? 


any 





SCHOOLS FOR MOTHER TRAINING 


BY MARY L. 


READ 


Director of the School of Mothercraft, New York City 


FREDERICK FROEBEL, pupil of Pes- 
talozzi, friend and teacher of little 
children, a man and childless, has 
had more to do with the develop- 
ment of mother training than any 
other person who 
has ever lived 
upon this earth. 
His ‘‘ Education 
of Man,” in which 
he discusses the 
education of the 
child from birth 
to manhood, was 
written for pa- 
rents. It is not 
a book to be read 
atasitting. Some 
paragraphs furn- 
ish thought for 
years. His 
“Mother Play” 
book, in which 
he collected and 
compiled simple 
songs and pic- 
tures and games 
which mother and children could 
play together, and which would 
give the child some faint sugges- 
tion of the great universal laws of 
nature and of life, the beginnings 
of religious feeling and of charac- 
ter training, has been a boon to 
tens of thousands of mothers. The 
style of the pictures and the spe- 
cific subjects of the games may 
wisely change with country and age, 
but the essence of the book — the 


A student of the class in ** The Care of Infants,’’ at 
the School of Mothercraft, New York City. 


learning of the great lessons of life 
through play and the simple daily 
experiences in the home and with 
Nature, the growth of loving under- 
standing between mother and child- 
ren — these will 
remain through 
all time. 

In the volume 
of Froebel’s pub- 
lished “* Letters” 
we have repeated 
statements of his 
desire to include 
the training of 
young women, 
both of humble 
and aristocratic 
families, for their 
future responsi- 
bilities as moth- 
ers. He very 
carefully worked 
out the plans for 
a training school, 
where, in the en- 
vironment of a 
home, with the children as part of 
the family, young women would 
learn the management and care of 
a household, the care of little 
children, and the principles of their 
intellectual and spiritual training 
from infancy, after the plan he had 
so carefully worked out for the 
children’s gardens. ‘The training 
which the little group of young 
women received who did come to his 
home for children, and to the kinder- 
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A group at Sesame House, London, England. 


children is Miss Annette Schepel, for many years 


Pestalozzo-Froebel Haus, Berlin, and first Director of Sesame House. 


garten classes, was very simple and 
fundamental. 

In Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica kindergarten teachers have taken 
the initiative in organizing mothers’ 
classes for the study of children, and 
to some extent for instruction, in 
their care. In these countries, also, 
the organization of schools for 
mother training has been inaugu- 
rated, and is largely carried on by 
women of kindergarten training. At 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in Berlin, 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago, Miss Annette Sche- 
pel and Frau Schrader 
began a_ kindergarten 
school, with instruction 
for young women which 
would prepare them for 
home life, after the plan 
and ideal of Froebel. This 
school was so successful 
that it grew in a few years 
to large proportions. 
There came a time when 
the trustees had to decide 
whether they would build 
a number of small cot- 
tages and carry on the 


On the steps with the 


training of the young wo- 
men in home conditions, 
or whether they would 
construct a large building 
which should the 
equipment atmos- 


have 
and 


phere of an institution. 
They decided upon the 
latter; meantime the neigh- 


borhood has changed, un- 
til now Pestalozzi-F roebel 
Haus more nearly corres- 
ponds, in its work and its 
surroundings, to one of 
our social settlements in 
a large city. Within the last few 
years, however, the original plan 
has again been carried into action by 
a suburban branch at the little vil- 
lage of Ilfelt, about twenty miles out 
in the country. Small groups of 
children from the settlement neigh- 
borhood are sent out here for a few 
weeks’ stay. Three teachers are 
in charge, and about twenty young 
women from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age are received here for a 
course of a year or two. 

At Charlottenberg, a suburb of 


Director of 


Students and children in the nursery of All Saints’ Nursery College, 


Harrogate, England. 
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Berlin, is Kaiserin Victoria Haus, 
where the most advanced research 
work is being conducted on the care 
of babies in health and the cure of 
children’s illnesses. One of the ad- 
juncts is instruction, especially for 
poor mothers. Near Droechfels, on 
the Rhine, is another school for 
young girls, where preparation for 
the responsibilities of motherhood 
is part of the course. The milk sta- 
tions in Germany are rapidly taking 
up the educational work among 
poor mothers as part of their cam- 
paign against infant mortality. 

In France the decrease in the 
population, and especially the fall 
of the birthrate, has become a mat- 
ter of state anxiety. It is rather re- 
markable, therefore, that more has 
not been done in this country in the 
way of maternal training for young 
women. For years, at every Hy- 
giene Congress in France, and at 
many of the sociological conferences, 
the importance of such training has 
been urged as part of the work both 
in public and private schools. The 
milk stations, which abound, early 
discovered the necessity of instruc- 
tion for poor mothers. Classes, 
consultations, and clinics are now 
considered quite as essential a fea- 
ture of the milk station as the supply 
of clean milk. At Versailles there is 
a special school of several years’ 
standing — the Institut de Pueri- 
culture (or as we would say, the 
Institute of Child Culture). Here 
social service nurses, teachers, and 
some young women are received for 
a course covering several months, 
in the theory and practice of infant 
care and child hygiene. Dr. Pinard, 
of Paris, has been one of the pioneers 


in this movement, and in season 
and out of season has urged the es- 
tablishment of more of these ma- 
ternal training schools. 

Ghent, in Belgium, is a quaint 
Old World city, noted for its cen- 
tury-old cathedrals, its recent mag- 
nificent International Exposition, 
its poor supply of drinking water, 
and — until young Dr. Miele took 
the matter in hand — its very high 
death rate among the babies. Dr. 
Miele was richly endowed with 
both altruism and enthusiasm. He 
took the deaths among the babies 
very much to heart. After he had 
discovered two of the chief causes 
in the poor milk supply and the ig- 
norance of the mothers regarding 
baby care, he began the great task 
of correcting these two evils. He 
opened a weekly clinic for poor 
mothers—and that meant very 
many of the Ghent mothers. He 
opened a resident nursery for poor 
and sickly babies. He began ,train- 
ing young women in thecareof these 
babies. Thereis no girls’ high school 
in Ghent. The girls either stay 
at home, or go into some of the 
mills, when they have finished their 
grammar school study. They marry 
early, and large families are the cus- 
tom. Dr. Miele has trained many 
of these young women, so that they 
are able to conduct the care of the 
children at the several nurseries, 
and to weigh the babies and give 
the simple hygiene instruction to 
the mothers who come to the clinics. 
A constant stream of Belgian girls 
is passing through this course into 
homes of their own. 

Norland Institute, in London, 
had been conducted for some years 
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as a successful training school for 
kindergarten teachers. There were 
applications for admission, in in- 
creasing number, from young women 
who did not wish to become profes- 
sional school kindergarteners, but 
who were fond of children and of 
home life. About twenty years ago 
the Principal at Norland opened a 
special one-year course for such 
young women. They must be gentle- 
women, and have a secondary school 
education, fondness for children, 
and attraction to children. In addi- 
tion to study of theelements of child 
psychology and _ kindergartening, 
and practice in kindergarten teach- 
ing, they receive systematic in- 
struction in the care of children, 
from the first weeks of their life to 
eight or ten years of age. Children 
of different ages are taken to board 
at the school, and the nursery oc- 
cupies now a three-story house, one 
or two children with their nurse 
having a separate room. Sewing and 
laundering for the children is the 
basis of instruction in these branches. 
The preparation of the children’s 
food, and the care of the nurseries 
is supplemented by cooking in the 
kitchen for the school family. The 
graduates of this course are pre- 
pared to take positions in families 
as Lady Nurses to Children, and 
many of them do so before they 
enter upon their own homes. 

In England, where there is such 
a great excess of women over men, 
and where consequently the com- 
pensation for any kind of women’s 
work is low, and the supply of 
women workers always in excess of 
work, the woman of gentle birth, 
dependent upon her own resources, 
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is one of the great social and econo- 
mic problems. The opening of a 
vocational field that gave to the 
woman of education and refinement 
a congenial environment and certain 
income with a moderate expenditure 
of time and money in preparation, 
has been to English women a great 
economic boon, at the same time 
that it has been training them for 
efficient motherhood. Soon after 
the establishing of the course at 
Norland Institute, a similar school 
was opened in Manchester by a 
group of public-spirited women, un- 
der the patronage of the Princess 
Christian, for the stated purpose of 
training Lady Nurses to Children, 
and so meeting the problem of em- 
ployment for gentlewomen. This 
Manchester School is known as the 
Princess Christian Nursery College. 
Its classes continue throughout the 
year. About thirty young women 
can be received in residence at one 
time. Situated in the suburbs of 
Manchester, the instructors, nurses 
and children are so distributed in 
their two adjoining cottages that 
the home atmosphere prevails. Pre- 
sided over by a rare woman who is 
as motherly as she is wise and skill- 
ful, Princess Christian Nursery Col- 
lege is an inspiration to the visitor, 
as well as to its students. 

In the twenty years since the 
opening of the course at Norland 
Institute nearly a dozen similar 
schools have been opened in differ- 
ent cities of England and Scotland. 
In the details of curriculum and 
practice work they differ slightly 
from eagh other;— always there 
is the nursery, the babies, the kin- 
dergarten, the charming young Eng- 








lish girls in training from six to ten 
months, and the motherly, efficient 
principal. 

Sesame House for Home Life 
Training is a rather distinctive 
school in St. John’s Wood, London. 
Its primary purpose is not economic 
but “the preparation of the girl for 
the woman’s life,” as their report 
states. It carries everywhere the 
spirit of Miss Anne Schepel, who 
for the first seven of its fifteen 
years was the Principal, having 
come to England from Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Haus. The course of train- 
ing here is longer and more compre- 
hensive than at the other schools. 
Gardening is included, as well for 
its spiritual and recreational value 
as for its horticultural. Inter- 
spersed among the notes on plant- 
ing and cultivating of lettuce and 
beans and geraniums are quotations 
from Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Ruskin. George Herbert’s expres- 
sion : — 


“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine” 


is part of the creed and practice at 
Sesame House. Whether it is in 
trimming and filling the oil lamps, or 
singing kindergarten songs with the 
children, serving at dinner, or ar- 
ranging the flowers for the vases, it 
is all done with the same spirit of 
dignity and happiness. The ample 
grounds give much out-of-door play 
space, and room for pet chickens, 
doves, pigeons, as well as spacious 
individual gardens for each student 
and kindergarten child. The main 
house, which accommodates about 
twenty students and teachers, stands 
fully a hundred feet back from the 
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street, and one passes through an 
old-fashioned portal and a long row 
of lime trees, past flower beds and 
grass plots, to reach it, and then, on 
each side, is the high privet hedge. 
The very environment speaks quiet, 
seclusion and peace. At The Lodge, 
a nearby cottage, a group of six 
girls and two teachers live, the group 
of students changing every two 
months. While in residence here 
students have their work in cooking, 
marketing, household management 
and accounts, conducting the work 
of the household. 

Students must finish the ten- 
months’ course here in kindergar- 
tening, the care of older children, 
and household training before they 
are permitted to take the nursery 
course. Only three or four children 
live in the nursery, and two students 
have the care of each child, taking 
entire charge of its feeding, launder- 
ing, the nursery, its wardrobe, its 
play, under the guidance of the 
nursery mother. 

Many English day nurseries are 
giving a training of one or two years, 
similar to that at the Nursery Col- 
leges, but more elementary, to girls 
about sixteen, of the artisan class, 
who have only a grammar school 
education, and who are thus pre- 
pared as nursery maids or day 
nursery assistants, as well as for 
their own homes. St. Pancras 
“School for Mothers” has fur- 
nished a model copied in many 
other places, for the instruction of 
very poor mothers and expectant 
mothers. Imagine a typical English 
cottage, with its garden and trees 
shut in byits high wall. Here every 
day the neighboring women may 
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come for class and individual in- 
struction about the care of their 
babies or of themselves, what to do 
with Johnnie who does n’t mind, 
and how to feed Katie who is n’t 
getting on very fast in school. It 
is homey and restful, and far more 
attractive and interesting than an 
institutional-like baby clinic. No 
wonder that it has attracted the 
support of women of high and low 
degree, and is being duplicated all 
over the Kingdom. 

America, too, has felt the influ- 
ence of Froebel and Miss Schepel. 
In 1893 Miss Schepel visited Amer- 
ica, and with Mrs. Mary B. Page, 
of the Chicago Kindergarten In- 
stitute, planned Gertrude House, 
modeled in spirit and organization 
after Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus. As a 
resident home for the kindergarten 
training students it has cultivated 
the spirit of service and gracious- 
ness. The girls share sufficiently in 
the household work to feel their re- 
sponsibility for the home life. Dur- 
ing the past year the ideal of a one- 
year course for home-making has 
started. There are as yet no facili- 
ties for children in residence, but 
the young women have some prac- 
tice in the care of little children at 
a nearby day nursery. 

In Boston a home-making course 
was begun in the Garland School 
for girls nearly ten years ago; this, 
too, by a kindergartner. Here young 
women have had practical work in 
domestic science, in the home life 
of the school. The course also in- 
cludes discussions of child care and 
training. Out in Northern Wiscon- 
sin a great-hearted, fatherly man 
who wished to devote his fortune to 
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social purposes decided to found a 
very practical school that would fit 
young men and women for useful 
lives, and in his plan included a 
home-making course. So Stout In- 
stitute, named for its founder, in 
Menominee, Wisconsin, has for 
several years conducted a two-year 
course for home-makers. There is 
as yet no kindergarten or nursery; 
but in the second year a daily class 
discusses principles of child hygiene, 
child training, the history of the 
family, and child welfare in the 
community. Dr. Harvey, the Prin- 
cipal, relates with much satisfac- 
tion how some years ago girls who 
hadexpected to stay foronly one year 
of study persuaded their fiancés to. 
wait a year longer so they could take 
the second year of the course. 

The School of Mothercraft, 


opened in New York City in the 


winter of 1911, has also felt the in- 
fluence of Sesame House and its 
founders. Here the nursery, as well 
as the kindergarten and domestic 
science, are included in the working 
plan. Indeed, the emphasis is upon 
the nursery. Biology and eugenics, 
maternal hygiene and preparation 
are partof the regular eight-months’ 
course, and are also taught in a 
special extension class. The sewing 
begins with the making of a baby’s 
layette; and mending for the child- 
ren in the nursery gives experience 
in this practical art. The children’s 
wardrobes furnish material for the 
laundry practice. The preparation 
of the children’s meals, as well as 
those of the school family, are prob- 
lems incooking, dietetics, marketing. 
One week a student may be having 
the care of a six-months-old baby, 











another week a two-year-old tod- 
dler and the third week a four-year- 
old kindergarten urchin. She has 
need of all the stories and games she 
can learn, nursery songs and child- 
hood rhymes. Nature study and 
handicrafts adapted to little child- 
ren are part of what she learns with 
the children in the kindergarten. 
Problems of child psychology and 
training, the soothing and relieving 
of accidental bruises, the comforting 
of childish woes, sympathy with 
childish glee, the solving of disci- 
plinary situations, are part of the 
day’s experience, and practical ques- 
tions for the class in child psychol- 
ogy and training. These students 
are college alumnez and high school 
graduates. There are also extension 
classes, some for young mothers, 
for engaged girls employed at teach- 
ing or commercial work during the 
day, for young girls still in school. 
As auxiliary features the school has 
a reference library on the care and 
training of children and problems 
of family life; and facilities for the 
physical and psychological exami- 
nation of individual children, es- 
pecially for the purpose of learning 
his individual characteristics, and 
directing his regime and education 
most wisely. A permanent exhibit 
of nursery equipment, children’s 
clothing, books, and toys is also in 
preparation as a guide to mothers 
and fathers and other relatives who 
wish to select what is of most ad- 
vantage to the children. The Direc- 
tor of the School is a college woman 
and kindergartener. Dr. S. Jo- 
sephine Baker and Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, are among the advisors of the 
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School, and David Starr Jordan, 
G. Stanley Hall, and Miss Martha 


Van Rensselaer are among the men 


and women who have had a share | 


in its development. 

Now and then some matter-of- 
fact person exclaims: “But you 
could never find young women who 
are not married to attend such 
schools as these, and a girl who was 
not engaged would n’t even think 
of it.” Statistics, however, are 
against the matter-of-fact commen- 
tator. About three hundred girls 
finish the course in the English 
schools every twelve months, and 
about one third of these are prepar- 
ing directly for their own homes. 
About 70 per cent of American 
women are married by the time 
they are thirty-five, and nearly go 
per cent at forty-five. What more 
sensible and natural than a sound 
preparation for the situations and 
problems they will inevitably have 
to face? 

What about the training of the 
fathers? It is surely quite as impor- 
tant that fathers should understand 
child nature and training; and if 
father knows the fundamentals of 
child hygiene he will be just as in- 
sistent as mother that baby’s sleep 
and feeding and all its daily régime 
shall be conducted for the pleasure 
and benefit of the baby. It is just 
as important that the boy’s ideals 
and foresight of parental responsi- 
bilities shall be high andclear. Many 
people are asking who is going to 
train the boys, and how it shall 
be done. And when many people 
keep asking such a practical ques- 
tion presently a practical plan is 
evolved for its solution. 
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A DAY WITH THE SO-AND-SO FAMILY 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY A CHILD OF NINE 


BY ETHEL C, BROWN 


This is a picture of the twins and 
Stephen asleep in their beds. Hush ! 
do not wake them! The So-and-So 
Family are all asleep, It is just one 
minute before seven o'clock. In 
another minute the rising bell will 
ring, and everyone will get up and 
call out ** Good Morning !”’ 


Dear me, what is happening ? 
The twins have harnessed the old 
dog to the express wagon and are 
giving Flossie a ride. The dog has 
caught sight of a squirrel and is 
running after it. It looks as though 
they would get tipped out. They 
are dreadfully frightened. But I 
do not believe the dear old dog will 
hurt them. 


In the nursery. The twins are pet- 
ting the dog, because he brought 
them back safe, after all. Wilfred 
and Marland are playing ball, while 
they are waiting for Flossie to come. 
They are all going to the beach to 
bathe, as soon as she comes. 
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In bathing. See the twins danc- 
ing a jig. Wilfred is swimming out 
into deep water. Flossie is looking 
out for little Louise and Stephen, 
The nurse has tied a rope to Flossie’s 
arm, and is standing on a big rock 
holding the other end. 


Home again, in the afternoon. 
The children are playing ‘* stage- 
coach.’’ Marland is the driver. 
Wilfred and Flossie are the pas- 
sengers. They are dressed up in 
their father’s and mother’s clothes. 
Flossie is giving her ticket to Freddie 
who calls out ‘* Tickets, please.’” 
Charlie is blowing a horn and 
Stephen is ringing a bell. What a 
noise they are making ! 


Good night! The clock has 
struck eight, and the children are 
going upstairs to bed. Flossie is 
singing a little song to baby Alfred, 
who is asleep already. Little Harold 
looks wide awake still. They have 
had a busy day, and in fifteen min- 
utes they will all be sound asleep. 





(When Miss Ethel C. Brown, the artist, was a little girl of nine, she used to “ play that 
she knew” a family called the So-and-So Family. The adventures of this family she 
used to tell in picture stories. The above tale of the little So-and-So’s is taken from one 
of the books in which Miss Brown, at the age of nine, wrote and drew their interesting 
history. The children of our members will enjoy it, Iam sure; —so will their elders, I am 
equally sure. — Tue EpirTor.) 





BOOKS OF MY CHILDHOOD 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD GILBERT 


Once more I see the old house be- 
hind the willows, hear the murmur 
of a hidden stream, and feel the 
lilac-scented air blow softly across 
my face. But that little girl who sat 
at her auntie’s knee, and listened 
to stories unnumbered, she has long 
ago wandered into womanhood. 
The house behind the willows is 
only a dream now-a-days, but 


memory can touch the lock of time, 
and the gate into the Long Ago 
swings wide. 

In the dark corner of the long 
sitting-room, I see a great built-in 


bookcase, whose wooden doors con- 
ceal the treasures eagerly sought. 
On a high stool stands the child; as 
she pulls open the door, a booky, 
papery smell surrounds her. Her 
hand rests at once upon a favorite; 
not fairy stories such as now-a-days 
are used to cultivate imagination, 
but a solid, worn volume, “Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations.” From 
its pages, read aloud to her, came 
visions of the frozen northland, and 
lessons of bravery never forgotten. 
Next to Dr. Kane stood “The Field, 
the Dungeon and the Escape,” origi- 
nally sought for its pictures, but 
from which finally came her first 
lessons in American History. 
When Aunt Ruth was busy, there 
was always Lindy. Now Lindy had 
two enviable traits: she was black, 


so no one bothered about washing 
her face, and she could read. So 
down on the floor would go books 
and children; side by side, with feet 
stretched out in front of them, and 
backs braced against the wall, sat 
the kinky-haired reader and her 
straight-haired audience. As the 
story grew in interest, the pair 
gradually leaned forward, and rest- 
ing their shoulders together swayed 
toand fro to Lindy’s sing-song voice. 
In this way, a fat book of Bible 
stories was so many times read that 
Sunday-School lessons never held 
any terror for either of them. 

By and by, Aunt Ruth’s lameness 
kept her always in her chair beside 
the window, and at her knee the lit- 
tle girl heard “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
told so that even a child might un- 
derstand. Told so tenderly, that 
when one day, Aunt Ruth came to 
the brink of the River and crossed 
to the City Beautiful, the little girl 
who loved her so could almost fol- 
low her. So often had they taken 
the journey with Christian and so 
real was the way! 

Sometimes mother would stop 
to read; for days are long to a child 
alone in her play-hours. ‘‘Evange- 
line,” “Enoch Arden,” ‘“Hia- 
watha,” — all these grew to be old 
friends, with mother’s help. 

The sound of poetry read aloud 
always brings back memories of a 
deep porch, where ferns and flowers 
pressed close, and a work-basket 
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was pushed aside so that mother 
might hold her little girl while the 
poems were read. 

Winter, with fires blazing in sit- 
ting-room and hall, with pop-corn 
and apples piled high within, and 
snow swirling outside, — this was 
father’s time. “‘Snow Bound” came 
from the old bookcase, and sitting 
close to father’s knee, often the 
small brain wondered when his 
deep voice faltered over the lines :— 
“ Ah brother, only I and thou art left of all 

that circle now. 


How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on!” 


How life stories repeat themselves! 
How well the woman understands, 
where the child only wondered. 
Birthday brought “Chatter-box,” 
“Wide Awake,” “‘Sundays”’; piles 
of Youth’s Companions were rainy- 
day companions. And at last, the 


little girl was old enough to be 
taught to read. Fairyland was open 
now; the key, hers. “‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was the first long story read 
alone, and far more real to her than 
many other experiences. The “‘old- 
fashioned” books were somehow set 


aside now. Miss Alcott’s books 
began to come into the bookcase, 
earned by a resolute, blue-aproned 
child who picked her way through 
brambles and weeds toward “‘ Little 
Women,” “Little Men,” and all 
the rest.' When the necessary sum 
was hers, father would hitch up 
and they would drive five miles to 
buy the book. Often father would 
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buy its “sequel,” for it was fresh- 
air rather than money that made him 
allow the berry-picking business. 

A long winter at home with Dick- 
ens for companion! So long ago 
that this memory of those thick 
gray volumes and the people in 
them is like a reunion with old 
friends. An endless train of char- 
acters, so carefully described that 
all have been met in real life since; 
certainly, there is much for which 
to thank Dickens. Little Paul, 
Little Nell, David Copperfield, 
poor Dora, Uriah Heap, Sam Wel- 
ler, Micawber, Mrs. Jellyby — and 
all the others! What would life have 
meant without you? Girlhood sto- 
ries, Pansy’s and Mrs. Whitney’s, 
with their undercurrent of religion 
that upheld one through hard times 
as well as easy ones, — these were 
a wholesome addition to one’s trea- 
sure-house. 

When the study of literature be- 
gan, the doors of childhood reading 
closed, I suppose. But it seems to 
me now to have been an ideal way: 
just to turn the child into a safe 
pasture of books, old and new, and 
let her browse to her heart’s con- 
tent. The passion for reading, ac- 
quired in such a way, burns brighter 
as the years go on. With Lowell, I 
can say: — 

“In spite of the mists and the error, 

And the days over-cast, 
I can feel that I walk undeserted, 
Forever attended 


By the glad Heavens that bended 
O’er the innocent Past.” 








THE ARISTOCRACY OF EFFICIENCY 


E. D. WHITE 


BY MARTHA 


I was talking with a friend at lunch- 
eon recently about what the inde- 
finable thing is that constitutes 
aristocracy in the world to-day. We 
have both known those whom the 
world delights to honor, and many 
others who are without honor save 
in their own country. We passed 
them as in review before our minds, 
but the obvious reasons of birth, 
education, position, wealth, seemed 
wholly inadequate to express the 
reality of their distinction. We 
wanted a common denominator, as 
it were, of their qualities.” 

“Tt’s the ability to do some- 
thing,” finally said my friend; “that 
is the only common factor I can find. 
People do different things; but if 
each does his thing supremely, he 
is ennobled by it, raised above the 
mere do-well-enough class. Think 
of all the leaders in the world to-day; 
they are doing, doing powerfully.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “what 
Emerson asserted of classes, ‘Per- 
sonal force never goes out of fashion.’ 
‘Power first or no leading class’?” 

“Yes, I think I mean that. Only 
I should journalize it so that it 
might ‘come home to the bosoms 
and business of men’ to-day. I 
should speak of the aristocracy of 
efficiency.” 

This conversation stayed in my 
mind during my summer’s travel, 
and the phrase so happily coined 
by my friend came to have, as I 
observed manners and men, a sig- 
nificance perhaps out of proportion 


to its casual utterance. I found my- 
self looking always to find some il- 
lustration of its truth and perti- 
nence. 

In the first place I wanted to see 
to what degree efficiency in any di- 
rection reacts on the bearing of an 
individual. I am still old-fashioned 
in my belief that manners reveal the 
man. 

A young girl who served me for a 
few hours each day, and whose 
direct eyes contradicted her clumsy 
service, appealed to me as a subject 
for experiment. I found that her 
training had been to habits that I 
should call “hit-or-miss.” One 
morning I said to her, “Alice, I 
want you to learn to take care of 
my room perfectly, never to forget, 
never to tip anything over, to do it 
all quietly and quickly. Now I will 
show you how I should do it. You 
may find another way. But try my 
way first.” 

I stimulated her ambition and 
left an opportunity for her to find a 
better method. In ten days, she 
excelled in her work, and her per- 
sonal bearing and behavior showed 
marked improvement. I had care- 
fully watched to see if she mani- 
fested a particular interest in any 
feature of her work. She stayed 
longest at the arrangement of the 
flowers. So encouraged her, showed 
her pictures of Japanese arrange- 
ments “and other artistic flower 
groupings. She exhibited marked 
aptness combined with originality, 
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and was soon really doing wonders 
with the common flowers of our 
neighborhood. 

One Sunday I secured hera chance 
to decorate the little church. It was 
beautifully done, and every one de- 
lightedly spoke of the decorations as 
the best they had seen there at any 
time. 

Although I had carefully planned 
this experiment, its quick results 
were overwhelming. Alice came 
back to me after listening with 
modest dignity to much fulsome 
praise. She seemed re-born, — this 
time to the estate of gentle-woman; 
and in the days that have since 
passed, her progress in “‘content- 
ment and self-control” has kept 
step with her increase in efficiency. 

During my visit in A , | was 
constantly hearing of Mrs. Sereno. 
It was always to the effect that, 
when I knew her, I should be within 
the sanctuary of best society. No 
one had explained Mrs. Sereno’s 
qualities to me, but I naturally 
endowed her with first-family rank, 
and domiciled her in the colonial 
house on adistant hill. But one day 
the door of a little brown house 
opened to me as I passed, and a 
quiet voice asked me to tarry awhile 
and make acquaintance. It was 
Mrs. Sereno. An hour later, when 
I said “‘good-night”’ to her and sped 
on my way, I felt that I had been 
honored by “royalty.” 

It was evident that the adventi- 
tious aids to aristocracy with which 
I had associated her, were lacking. 
She had spoken of her humble birth, 
and her estate was visibly plain, 
though lovely. A wise old man 
finally told me of her: 





“Want to know about Mrs. 
Sereno, do you?” he said. “‘ Well, I 
have told a good many about her. 
I’d like to shout it so that all the 
world might hear. It would do a lot 
of good. She was without any kind 
of a start, but she determined to do 
everything just as well as she could 
to-day, and a mite better to-mor- 
row. She was working out when she 
was only fifteen. I asked her if she 
did n’t want to go to school. She 
answered, ‘I can’t go to school, but 
Iam makingaschool of this kitchen.’ 
And she did, too, and most of the 
women of this township have taken 
a course with her. Whatever she 
had to do, she studied it and made 
it give her something, until there 
was no one in these parts her equal. 
She has been a power for good and 
she is a fine lady, always the same 
everywhere.” 

I recalled what Dr. Jordan wrote 
and quoted his words to the old man: 
“Only by doing some one thing bet- 
ter than any one else, can a man 
find a worthy place in our complex 
social fabric. The ability to do a 
hundred things in an inferior way 
will not help him.” 

“That is true,” he answered,“ but 
Mrs. Sereno has, like all home mak- 
ers, had the hundred things to do 
and she has done them in a superior 
way. That’s why she is leading us 
all.” 

The instance of Alice and that of 
Mrs. Sereno were often corroborated 
fully or partially during my period 
of definite observation. While I 
would not generalize dogmatically 
from them, they seemed to prove to 
me that personal distinction and 
efficiency are closely related. 
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“The way to educate a man is to 
set him at work; the way to get him 
to work is to interest him; the way 
to interest him is to vitalize his task 
by relating it to some form of real- 
ity.” Now, this is a work-a-day 
world. It is in work and out of its 
gospel that we are increasingly to 
reap the finer issues of life. So, I 
think Melville Best Anderson, whose 
words stand at the beginning of this 
paragraph, should add one other 
idea, namely, that out of work 
rightly done may come those quali- 
ties of mind and niceties of manner 
hitherto supposed to be the flowers 
of leisure. 

Emerson says “If the people 
should destroy class after class, until 
only two men were left, one of these 
would be the leader.” In feudal 
society the strong arm would have 
settled which was to be supreme. 
Emerson believed that some inter- 
penetration of spiritual quality 
would determine superiority. Last 
season in London a laughable com- 
edy was produced. Mr. Barrie, 
its author, under his usual mask of 
fantastic humor told how the con- 
temporary man would decide leader- 
ship. A household of ducal magni- 
ficence was suddenly marooned on 
a Robinson Crusoe Island. A duke 
on a desolate island is a very help- 
less person, while a butler in Lon- 
don is an inferior one. Now, what 
was important in London may be 
worse than useless in the wilderness. 
The situation reversed, the butler 
naturally becomes overlord, and 
with the under-servants forms the 
upper class society, while the duke 
and other nobles become their ser- 
vants. Mr. Barrie is not altogether 


ironical when the situation discloses 
that the competency of the servants 
adds high lustre to their leadership. 
In his inimitable manner he is sug- 
gesting that the world wants ser- 
vice, — work and not words; that 
if “two strong men stood face to 
face” in our contemporary life, 
leadership would fall to the fittest to 
serve. 

Long ago a wise man wrote these 
words, pertinent then but perhaps 
not applicable until now: “And, he 
gave it for his opinion, that, who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, 
or two blades of grass, to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one 
grew before, would deserve better 
of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put to- 
gether.” 

A graduate of an Eastern college 
told me that he had sought work in 
many Western cities. No man asked 
him from what college he had been 
graduated, but always, “What can 
you do?” Undoubtedly that is the 
question that will characterize the 
next step in our civilization. Yet 
this must not mean that formal 
education is to be abandoned. The 
schools ought to fit men for life. 
That they frequently fail is a serious 
indictment; but yearly the schools 
are realizing and embodying the 
idea that “‘what men must know, 
schools must teach.” The teacher 
now-a-days is going to school to the 
so-called “practical” man. He will 
get his lesson, and then his curricu- 
lum will be related to life and school 
will be only a part of the work-shop 
of the world. 

This educational awakening is 
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one of the promising signs of our 
times. Another fact of equal im- 
portance is, that mental power, the 
training of the mind in efficiency, 
is not determined by what we have 
long called “opportunities.” ‘He 
had no chance for an education,” 
can no longer be the easy apology for 
ignorance and a flabby mind. 
Efficiency can be secured by the 
will to do. “The mind can be con- 
quered by regular meditation, by 
deciding beforehand what direction 
its activity ought to take, and in- 
sisting that its activity takes that 
direction; also by never leaving it 
idle, undirected like a child in the 
street after dark.” Mr. Bennett has 
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supplemented this abstract theory 
by his very practical book “‘ How to 
Live on 24 Hours a Day,” in which 
he develops the idea that mental 
training in no way depends upon the 
arts or literature, but can be gained 
by devoted application to any sub- 
ject or question in which one may 
be interested. 

The eager welcome extended io 
Mr. Bennett’s teaching witnesses 
to the desire men have for guidance 
to efficiency. It is in itself the 
supreme argument to prove my 
friend’s assertion that our leading 
men to-day are men of power — 
that our twentieth century aristo- 
cracy is based on efficiency. 


RAIN 


Raln, rain, and sun! a rainbow in the sky! 
A young man will be wiser by and by; 
An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 


Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow on the lea! 
And truth is this to me, and that to thee; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 


Rain, sun, and rain! and the free blossom blows; 
Sun, rain, and sun! and where is he who knows? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


A QUATRAIN 


Hark at the lips of this pink whorl of shell 
And you shall hear the ocean’s surge and roar: 
So in the quatrain’s measure, written well, 

A thousand lines shall all be sung in four! 


FRANK DempsTER SHERMAN. 











CHILDREN’S SINGING IN THE HOME 
AND THE BEST SONGS TO SELECT 


BY MYRTLE DOUGLAS KEENER 


“Art deep things are song,” and 
sweet childhood must be trained to 
see deep enough to find this music. 
A perception of rhythm is essential 
in a child’s training, that he may 
recognize the rhythm that sways all 
Nature, whose music is never still. 
In the study, appreciation, and love 
of Nature the child’s heart unfolds, 
and is made responsive to the higher 
things of life; and he learns “‘to sing 
a clearer carol than lark who hails 
the dawn o’er breezy down.” 

It is the mother’s great privilege 
and her duty to begin this training 
in the home at the earliest oppor- 
tunity after birth, and the many 
beautiful Mother Songs, and the 
Lullabies, are the first songs to be 
sung to the child. Much earlier 
than we think it possible, an infant 
hears tones, and begins to feel 
rhythm. Such Lullabies as “Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep,” Schumann’s “Guar- 
dian Angels,” Carl Reinecke’s 
“Peace of Night,” “Sweet and 
Low,” Tennyson’s words with mu- 
sic by Joseph Barnaby, “Oh Hush 
Thee, My Baby” words by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, music by Clara Macirone, 
J.G. Holland’s “ Rockaby, Lullaby” 
which has been set to music by 
several composers, ‘‘ Wynken, Blyn- 
ken, and Nod,” Eugene Field’s 
words set to music, and many 
others, equally beautiful, awaken in 
the child the first dawning of a love 
for real music. It is an easy step to 


the Mother Goose Rhymes set to 
music, than which there are no bet- 
ter songs for first songs to teach a 
child to feel Rhythm. Although 
they are now discarded as dangerous 
by some mothers, I would still 
recommend “Jack and Jill,” “Lucy 
Locket Lost her Pocket,” “Little 
Jack Horner,” “Humpty Dumpty,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” and many more, 
only excluding those that children 
cannot understand, those that have 
a faulty sentiment, and those where 
the music does not “swing.” The 
child is soon ready, after these 
rhymes, for real poetry set to music, 
and there are many songs where the 
words are of educational value as 
well as of great beauty, and the music 
good. The Morning and Evening 
Songs teach the children reverence 
for the sacred things of life, and 
should be used every day in the 
home. “Father, we thank thee,” 
music by D. Batchellor, is one of the 
simplest and best Morning Songs 
we have. Dr. Gilchrist has set to 
music two “Morning Hymns” that 
are beautiful, but need to be trans- 
posed to a lower key for young chil- 
dren. “Jesus, Tender Shepherd,” 
music by C. A. Barnard, and “Now 
the Day is Over,” music by Sir 
Joseph Barnly, are Evening Hymns 
that children sing with ease. Songs 
of kindness to animals, songs of 
work, songs of play that have ac- 
tion to them, have a place in this 
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home singing. “‘I love little pussy,” 
and “I had a little doggy,” are good 
songs to teach kindness to domes- 
tic animals; and are found in J. W. 
Elliott’s “‘ Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Songs.” They 
sound old-fashioned, I know, but 
they are much better than some of 
the newer songs on this subject. 
Jessie Gaynor’s Books “Songs of 
the Child World” have the best 
songs of work. The old nursery 
tune, “The Mulberry Bush,” has 
in some books, verses on washing 
and ironing. Both of these songs 
require action which is useful in the 
training of children. ‘‘TheGarden,” 
a Spanish Choral Game, arranged 
by Katharine Lee Bates, “‘In the 
Spring,” an old French Nursery 
Song, ‘‘Soldier Song,” by Wilhelm 
Taubert, and a “March” by Dr. 
Gilchrist, are a few of the delightful 
songs children can play in the home 
where there are several children, or 
when friends come in to play. Dr. 
Gilchrist has set to music “The 
Points of the Compass,” “The 
Woodman,” “The Carpenter,” all 
good in subject and music. The 
Gaynor Books also have good songs 
of the trades which give the much 
needed action songs, as well as a 
knowledge of things outside the 
home. 

Nature songs should have, with 
Songs of Patriotism and the Morning 
and Evening Songs, daily exercise in 
this home singing. We have already 
thought of the importance of the 
study of naturein the training of the 
child. There is such a wide choice of 
subjects which have been set to 
music that it is difficult to give sug- 
gestions for selection; however, one 
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can be guided by a love of certain 
poems, and the beauty of the music. 
Again, Dr. Gilchrist has given us 
delightful music, real music, to na- 
ture poems. Mrs. Follen’s, “Stop, 
Stop, Pretty Water,” “Rippling 
Purling Little River,” ‘‘Nearly 
Ready,” Mary Mapes Dodge, and 
“The Little Window,” by Emily 
Huntington Miller are a few of 
these songs found in his “‘Songs for 
the Children.” ‘Give, said the 
Little Stream,” words by Fanny J. 
Crosby and music by Wm. B. Brad- 
bury, is one of the most instructive 
songs we have. “Snowflakes,” that 
charming bit of verse by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, has been set to music 
by several composers. “‘Songsof the 
Child World,” Books I and II by 
Jessie L. Gaynor have a number of 
nature songs, one of the best, “The 
Tulips,” ‘Come, Little Leaves, 
said the Wind One Day,” is beauti- 
ful and, calling for action, it makes 
a delightful song for play where 
seven or eight children are playing 
together. Many of the best verses 
on nature have been set to music, 
but I hope that more of the beauti- 
ful lines that have been written will 
soon be set to music for children; for 
melody helps a child to memorize 
with less effort the words of a poem. 
This singing in the home from in- 
fancy gives children a command of 
good English and a broad knowledge 
of poetry that might not become a 
child’s heritage if he did not have 
this training. We cannot measure 
the capacity for appreciation of 
truth and beauty and the power to 
put aside “‘the cares that infest the 
day” that comes to the man or 
woman who has had a taste for 
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poetry cultivated in the early years 
of life. Songs of Patriotism, includ- 
ing Flag Songs, should be sung by 
every childin America. They should 
know “America,” “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” and a good Flag Song 
such as Dr. Gilchrist has written, 
words by E. L. McCord. Holiday 
Songs should have an important 
place on this program for home 
singing. The Patriotic Songs can 
be used for Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, and the birthdays of Lin- 
coln and Washington, using a Flag 
Song when it will fit in. Hallow- 
e’en offers an interesting subject, 
but there are very few songs for this 
occasion. ‘Jack o’ Lantern,” is 
good and “The Feast of Lanterns,” 
in J. W. Elliott’s book of “‘ Nursery 
Rhymes” can be used for this holi- 
day. There are some Thanksgiving 
songs, and one of the best is Lydia 
Maria Child’s verses set to music 
by several composers. The Gaynor 
Songs, Book I, has a song where the 
sentiment is very good and the mu- 
sic fair. I should use “Can a Little 
Child Like Me?” words by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, music by Wm. K. 
Bassford, for young children. 

The Nativity of Christ gives us 
so many beautiful verses set to 
music that selection is not easy. 
For very young children the best 
song is Luther’s “Cradle Hymn.” 
It is perfect for a child’s voice, 
and the sentiment is beautiful. 
“Christ was once a Little Baby,” 
music by Florence W. Williams and 
F. C. Van Dyck’s “Jesus, Gently 
Rest,” words by Charles McPher- 
son Holt, are also extremely well 
suited to children’s voices. “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” words 


by Phillips Brooks, Music by Lewis 
H. Redner, ““We Three Kings of 
Orient are,” words and music by 
J. H. Hopkins, “Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht,” by Franz Gruber 
are popular and beautiful. Some of 
the best Christmas verses have been 
set to music impossible for chil- 
dren’s voices. In the widespread 
interest in children and what is best 
for their development, some com- 
poser will rise up, I am sure, and 
write real music for children — music 
with beautiful melodies, and within 
a child’s natural range of voice, 
music set to words that have educa- 
tional value. There are but a few 
New Year’s Songs, and they are not 
very good. Easter, although rich 
in beautiful thoughts for children, 
offers little in songs of any merit, 
musically. The sweet German 
Lullaby, “Sleep, Baby, Sleep” has 
the Easter thought in the third 
verse, and can be used for this occa- 
sion for young children. The lovely 
songs of Spring can also be used as 
Easter Songs. 

We should give a place to Folk- 
songs, and since there are no people’s 
songs in America, children should 
learn those of the motherlands, 
which are theirs by right of inheri- 
tance. “‘The Fir Tree,’ German; 
“When I Was Shepherd,” an old 
French Folksong; ‘‘ The Sea Breeze,” 
and “Orioles,” both Italian, are 
easily learned by children. There 
are Scottish, English, Irish, Span- 
ish and Norwegian songs, and many 
more than suggested of the German, 
French and Italian that, although 
not especially adapted to a child’s 
voice, should still have a place in 
home singing. Children can sing 
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such songs as “Annie Laurie,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “The Camp- 
bells are Comin’,” “The Three 
Ravens,” ‘“‘The Minstrel Boy,” 
“La Cachucha,” a Spanish Dance, 
“The First Primrose,” anda “‘ Farm- 
yard Song,” that is really a child’s 
song from the Norwegian. 

The hymns found in our church 
hymnals should be learned as there 
is time and occasion for them, and 
the songs Brahms wrote for the 
children of Robert and Clara Schu- 
mann should have a place in home 
singing. If this singing for children 
in the home is to mean anything 
in a child’s development, there must 
be first of all the careful selection 
of songs. So if mothers will select 
songs with words of educational 
value and the music, real music, not 
meaningless jingles, the child’s taste 
for music will grow. The music 
must be written neither too high 
nor too low. It is safer for young 
children to sing from middle C to D, 
fourth line of the staff, rarely, if 
ever, going higher or lower, and then 
only a tone farther, either way. To 
make the songs effective select them 
to fit the occasion. Let the day with 
its experiences, its weather condi- 
tions and so on, call forth songs ex- 
pressing the thoughts of the day. 
When it rains, sing of the rain; when 
you gather violets, sing of their 
beauty and their modesty; if a child 
swings, a swing song, and if playing 
with dolls, then a song (of which 
there are many) of the “precious 
family.” There is a song, I believe, 
for every experience in a child’s life; 
for all he loves and understands. 

Mothers will ask, ‘‘When and 
how shall I teach my children to 
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sing? How shall they use their 
voices; and how can they learn 
words and music of so many songs? 
It is too ideal, and it is not possible 
in our busy days of practical things 
to find time for this singing in the 
home.” It is not too ideal. Children 
need to have all of the beautiful, all 
of the ideal we can give them. And 
it is too important an element in a 
child’s training to neglect. From a 
child’s earliest conscious moment, 
this singing should be a daily experi- 
ence and the ideal time is “between 
the dark and the daylight, when the 
night is beginning to lower.” There 
is not, I know, in every home, “‘a 
pause in the day’s occupations” 
at this hour, so the mother must 
plan for it and choose the time of 
day best suited to her duties, never 
selecting, however, the half hour, 
just after meals, for it is better not 
to sing right after eating. 

Children naturally breathe cor- 
rectly and use the voice very well. 
Where these natural conditions have 
not been lost, let the child sing easily 
just like the birds, never encour- 
aging shouting, for this loud singing 
strains the voice, and besides pro- 
ducing anything but pretty tones, it 
often causes serious throat troubles. 
Play the melodies of your songs and 
sing them, having the children sing, 
at once, gently and quietly. Chil- 
dren learn so quickly by imitation, it 
is surprising how they get tuneful 
songs by just singing them. If there 
are faults in the child’s singing, of 
course, he must be brought back to 
the natural way of using his voice, 
and if the fault is that of incorrect 
breathing that, too, must be cor- 
rected. Often changing the char- 
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acter of the song will produce the 
desired effect. For example, if the 
fault is that of straining the voice by 
loud singing, select quiet songs and 
light, dainty tunes, always using 
the bird as an illustration of correct 
singing, telling the child to observe 
how wide he opens his mouth and 
how easily he sings. It is as natural 
to sing as it is to talk, and children 
should sing with as little effort as 
they use in speaking. If the mother 
will lead her children from the 
beautiful lullabies she should sing 
into the songs natural to their devel- 
opment, little training will be 
needed. They will learn to sing as 
easily as they talk. Children should 
never have lessons in so-called voice 
culture. Care only is required that 
the little voices are never forced, 
and that they are sweet and musi- 
cal. What is more beautiful than a 
burst of song from a happy child 
trained to express the emotion that 
fills him! 


Singing, too, improves the speak- 
ing voice and this alone is of infinite 
value to a child. Who does not 
acknowledge the charm of a musical 
speaking voice, but how rarely 
we hear one! Mothers can culti- 
vate this charm in the home through 
careful singing with their children, 
and we will not then be a nation 
with unpleasant, nasal voices. But 
over and above all, this singing in 
the home, centred, as it is meant 
to bearoundthemother, strengthens 
her influence. Children love to sing. 
I know four little children who beg 
for it, and they sing and the mother’s 
influence grows stronger as they cul- 
tivate, through her, the love of the 
higher things of life. I hear some 
one say, that is old-fashioned! Well, 
if it is? Give us back the old-time 
home influence that is passing into 
history; let the mothers of America 
restore it by singing in the home of 
the sacred things of life; of all that 
is good and true and beautiful. 


ON MUSIC 


Many love music but for music’s sake; 

Many because her touches can awake 

Thoughts that repose within the breast half dead, 
And rise to follow where she loves to lead. 

What various feelings come from days gone by! 
What tears from far-off sources dim the eye! 
Few, when light fingers with sweet voices play, 
And melodies swell, pause, and melt away, 

Mind how at every touch, at every tone, 

A spark of life hath glisten’d and hath gone. 


WaLTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 





HAPPY DAY 
A CHILDREN’S SONG 
Words and music by BENJAMIN S. BROWN 
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WE comgE, Rising Sun, bring good cheer. 

Birdie on the window sill, singing clear. 
Milk on the porridge, sugar in the spoon — 
Happy Day, smile away, to this glad tune! 


Chorus — 
Happy Day — 
Sing away, 
Smile away, 
While children play. 


Soon the night 

Brings the bright 
Stars to keep 

Watch while we sleep. 


Sun high over us — dazzling light! 

Bees are sucking honey from blossoms bright. 
Luncheon is ready; nap is coming soon — 
Half the day gone in play, and now it’s noon! 


Good-bye, Setting Sun! Night appears. 

Flowers are weeping for the day dewdrop tears. 
Bedtime; and sweet dreams from the smiling moon. 
Happy Day! Gone away! O come back soon! 
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Housekeeper’s Handy Book 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 


RECENTLY we were asked to con- 
tribute some household hints to 
a card-catalogue which was being 
compiled for a prospective bride. 
We ourselves have an old brown 
note-book of inestimable value, in 
which for years have been jotted 
down inherited hints concerning the 
certain disposition of ants or grass 
stains, and the recipe for Aunt 
Sarah’s famous jumbles (with the 
raisins on top), and cousin Sue’s 
magic cleaning fluid. This clever 


and unique handy book of Mrs. 
Baxter’s, with ready reference index 
and good illustrations, will fill such 
a need for every modern house- 


keeper. It gives not only handed 
down hints, but new information 
on home-making and housekeep- 
ing,—on fireless cookers, electric 
utensils, and labor-saving devices, 
which only scientific domestic econ- 
omy can impart. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.00 net.) 


The Child: Its Care, Diet and Common 
Ills 


By E. Mather Sill, M.D. 


Tue author is well fitted to speak 
with authority about the treatment 
of infants and children’s diseases. 
The book is dedicated to young 


mothers and inspired by their help- 
lessness in emergencies, their yearn- 
ing for enlightenment, and their 
ignorance of modern scientific meth- 
ods which thwarts their every at- 
tempt to break away from the cus- 
toms followed by solicitous mothers 
and grandmothers. It seems as if 
this experienced guide and advisor 
has provided information against 
every possible need and emergency 
of childhood, from the baby basket 
and outfit, to what the child him- 
self should know when nine or ten. 
It isa large subject for so small a 
volume; but the mother who reads 
it will notonly add much to her effi- 
ciency but find pleasure in the 
reading. 
(Henry Holt & Company, $1.00 net.) 


The Hand of Petrarch, and Other 
Stories 


By T. R. Sullivan 


Tus is an unusually varied collec- 
tion of stories. One reads the book 
to the end without intermission and 
closes it, regretfully. About the “ Le- 
gend of the Stolen Land,” which is 
still told to the visitor to Arqua, is 
woven a weird story, impregnated 
with Italian atmosphere, and full 
of fourteenth century pride in per- 
formance, and reverent devotion 
to the laurel-crowned. There is a 
probable story of a “Roman Cab- 
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man,” and his horse, who take life 
lightly; and the uncanny fate of 
“The Chauza” with Haggardish 
spectres, that spur the imagination 
to patch together shadowy proofs. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.30 net.) 


Smith and the Church 
By H. H. Beatty 


Noone was more surprised than Mr. 
Meredith himself at the clamor of 
voices raised in answer to his pro- 
vocative question, “Should Smith 
go to Church?” in the Atlantic 
Monthly last year. It is evident 


that Dr. Beatty has met and talked 
often with Smith, and finds him a 
fine fellow. He thinks it “possible 
but not probable” that Smith will 
“‘worship in God’s out of doors,” 
and gives one vital reason why 
Smith had better step in. Smith, Jr., 


is inside. Smith wishes him to be 
there; for the qualities of which he 
himself is honestly proud, which 
makes him “just as good as those 
inside,” came to him from ancestors 
nurtured by the church. Whether 
the church or Smith is to blame, 
Dr. Beatty is quite sure that any 
attempt to “make it only a com- 
petitor among other forms of pas- 
time or diversion”’ is sure to end in 
failure, — and ought. He suggests 
quite another alternative. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, $.50.) 


Little Girl Blue Plays “I Spy” 
By Josephine Scribner Gates 


Tuts addition to the Little Girl 
Blue series divertingly relates how 
the resourceful, impulsive Alice, 
under stimulus of prenuptial ac- 
tivities, arranges for Little Girl Blue 
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to participate in the festivities. We 
are duly concerned for a space (as'is 
Alice herself) over the disappearance 
of the all-important ring, which 
eventually finds itself where it 
does n’t belong, and adds a unique 
feature to the marriage ceremony. 
The cover is very gay — in blue and 
white, — but both it and the illus- 
trations will please the small girls 
for whom it is written. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $.50 net.) 


The Quest of the Best: Insight into 
Ethics for Parents, Teachers and 
Leaders of Boys 


By William DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin 
College. 


By questions put to us and the boy, 
and by repeated illustration with 
the same “ethical program for prac- 
tical duties,” this book points out 
the germ of good in each act a boy 
performs or desires, and the danger 
in artificial goodness. The Quest 
of the Best is not even begun, it 
reminds us, while the boy is “stuck 
in the mud of coerced obedience.” 
Through this, he must be directed 
as speedily, but firmly, as possible 
to the only real goodness, which 
determines the right or wrong of 
every act by comparing the good 
displaced with the good gained, 
for self, for others and for society. 
In discussing the forces that make 
for child welfare to-day, he lays 
emphasis not on moral machinery 
but on personal inspiration to right 
living, through codperation in boy 
activities. The book is not for the 
hand of the boy himself, for it 
deals with principles behind com- 
mands; but every parent or friend 
of a boy will find it of interest. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $1.00 net.) 
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( The Course of Instruction begins this month with a set of answers to the questions for Octo- 
ber written by Grace Ober, whose valuable articles in the magazine all our members recollect 
with satisfaction. This set of answers is the longest that we have bitherto printed ; indeed, each 
2 one of Mrs. Ober’s answers is in the nature of a short article. Then follow several symposiums 
of various lengths. Two particularly good brief articles, in answer to certain especially impor- 
tant questions, follow the symposiums. I think our members will find the Course of Instruction 


this month especially rich in good things.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


BY GRACE OBER 


1. (a). How shall a child be taught that 
when he gives away a thing it is no longer 
his? : 

Try the following — Choose a 
good-sized packing-box, put hinges, 
handles, and a padlock on it. Stain, 
paint, or cover with some attractive 
and inexpensive chintz. Let the 
child give the box a name (Surprise 
Box, the Magic Chest, The Flying 
Dutchman, The Twentieth Century 
Express, The Indian Budget, may 
be used as suggestions to stimulate 
the child’s own thought.) Put the 
box in a prominent place in the nur- 
sery,or in his own room, so that it 
will be seen constantly. Give him— 
if old enough — personal charge of 
the key, hanging it high enough up 
so that he will have to make applica- 
tion to you for it, when he has a 
*‘Surprise” to add to the contents 
of the box. Four times a year, or 
oftener, the box with its contents 
may be sent to gladden some other 
home less fortunate than his own. 
A letter can be dictated (or written) 


by him, and sent with the box. 


‘During the periods of collecting 


material for this “Shipment” 
(which can be made a real event in 
the child’s life), you will have many 
opportunities for story-telling, in 
which the Joy of Giving is brought 
out. If presented in a spirit of hap- 
piness and joy this little gift box may 
prove to be one of the great delights 
of his life; and it is not too much 
to hope that the present difficulty 
may entirely disappear, and that 
“Magic Fruit” may be picked from 
that little “Tree” in the “ Master’s 
Garden.” 


1. (b). How is he to learn that his clothes, 
etc., which his parents give him are not 
really his in the sense that his toys and 


goodies are? 

If the child is imaginative, and 
not too old, try this plan: Explain 
to him that his body is a place in 
which he lives (using your own 
terms in which to express the reality 
of his existence) and that his 
“house” (“tabernacle,” or what- 
ever term desired,) must have fur- 
nishings, in order that the best re- 
sults may be reached. Tell him that 
you buy the furnishings for him, 











and that they are his, and are to be 
kept just as you keep the furniture 
in your house; that if you gave away 
all the chairs, tables, etc., in your 
house what would be the result? 
This question will start a line of 
thought that will be of assistance 
along other lines, later. Enter into 
partnership with him, suggesting 
that partners always talk things 
over together before taking any 
important steps, so that before he 
gives away anything it will be fun 
to talk it over with you. “ Partner- 
ship” between parent and child is 
a pretty good thing even if it only 
deals with “‘second-hand-clothing.” 


2. How can a child be broken of the habit 
of talking at the top of his voice? 


The playing of soft music; ad- 
dressing him in tones lower than the 
normal speaking voice when reply- 
ingtohim. As often as possible take 
him where it is quiet. Interest him 
in birds, so that his ear will be trained 
to listen for the softer sounds that 
the woods afford. It is difficult for 
children who are constantly sur- 
rounded by harsh noises to be con- 
scious of their own loud tones. Then 
again they get great happiness 
through this medium, for to them 
it is an evidence of growing power. 
All children go through this stage, 
and while difficult for parents it is 
good not to take it too seriously. 


3. At what age should a girl who will be 
obliged to earn her own living as soon as 
she is grown up be told this: and how can 
she be told in such wise that she will be 
interested? and eager to prepare for a 
vocation? 


The question of capacity varies 
with different girls of the same age 
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to such an extent that it is difficult 
to suggest a definite age when this 
matter should be brought up. I 
suggest that you begin by giving 
the girl certain cited responsibili- 
ties in the home; and, when well 
done, make some recognition of her 
service through the line of her keen- 
est interest, e.g., clothes, pleasure, 
or a small sum of money with which 
she may buy some article of cloth- 
ing (or better still some little thing 
for some one else). Help her to see 
that work well done, and in a spirit of 
joyous service, is worship, and brings 
substantial returns all through life. 
Use some examples of services 
rendered that nature teaches, — 
the bee, in search of honey, carries 
the pollen on his legs and body from 
flower to flower thus fertilizing — 
first one, then another. The rain 
refreshes the parched ground, — 
the result, foliage, flower, and fruit. 
The cow is engaged the most of the 
time in securing food, and in return 
yields her milk. The silk-worm, 
spins silk, which is used in the manu- 
facture of clothing. The smallest 
insects, — birds, and all forms of 
life, are each “making good” for 
their existence. How much more 
eachindividual? If you, her mother, 
have a reverence for all work well 
done your task will be an easy one 
in transmitting the ideal to your 
child, so that she will be anticipa- 
ting the arrival of the time when 
she is worthy of assuming her dig- 
nified part in the economy of 
God’s plan. Two books that may 


be of assistance are ‘‘What is 


Worth While?” and “Giving What 
We Have,” by Anna Robertson 


Brown. 
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4. How can a boy of nine who is a “book- 
worm” be led to take an interest in active 
games? 


Place in his way stories that deal 
with physical feats and daring; then 
encourage him to act out the parts 
when he is alone with you. These 
natures are often timid, and do not 
enjoy other children; but if they 
can find a grown-up who has still 
the play-spirit, it is surprising how 
they can be led outside themselves. 
For example: A boy of this type, 
when ten years of age, objected to 
making any active effort. His mother 
was a strong advocate of a cold 
plunge in the morning. She believed 
this custom might awaken in him 
a greater freedom and activity. She 
read him a story that thrilled him, 
where the hero, a boy of his own age, 
plunged from a large rock into the 
river and rescued aj child. It was 
decided to act this out. The bath 
tub was filled with tepid water the 
first day, and each successive day 
the temperature was lowered, until 
it was finally cold; but the boy’s 
mind was so concentrated on the 
adherence to the text that all 
thought of self was eliminated. A 
hassock served as the rock and a 
part of a shingle represented the 
child. The cold plunge became a 
fixed habit and the mother’s expec- 
tations were more than realized. 


5. Should children be permitted to borrow 
and lend books? 


When children are taught to re- 
verence books as they should, and 
they become as friends to them, 
many borrowing and lending diffi- 
culties disappear. With this rever- 
ence comes a desire to protect their 


own books, and also those of their 
friends. The stories they most love 
they naturally desire to share with 
others. They do so; and without 
knowing it, they are learning the 
principles of codperation and ex- 
change which will be of assistance 
later, in the larger relationships of 
life. To deny them this would be 
to withhold from them and their 
playmates a real gift. After all is 
there not in this very natural desire 
an opportunity for the mother to 
bring to their consciousness a great 
fact? The fact being that everything 
we have in life is given in trust by 
the Giver of all, and that it is ex- 
pected that as “trustees” of these 
and all our gifts we are responsible 
for their best and fullest uses. It is 
not so much: what we have but 
what we share, that makes life happy 
and fruitful. So let us first construct 
the basis of reverence and respect 
in our children, then give them their 
books to enjoy, and encourage their 
sharing them so that the greatest 
possible use be made of them. This 
may involve you, as a mother, in 
some responsibilities, too; for there 
are always lapses and complications 
in such plans. But the wise mother 
rejoices at these opportunities of 
keeping close toher children through 
service at a point of interest and 
need. Encourage the children to 
buy their own books, cover them 
neatly, and then send them forth 
as joy-bringers to other children. 
The experiment is worth trying, and 
I believe that you will find it suc- 
cessful. 


6. What should be done in the case of a little 
girl of eight who, taking her first lessons 
in physiology, is a bit disturbed by the 








physiology charts, with their pictures of 

bones, muscles, etc.? 

There are two aspects from which 
this matter may be considered, both 
dependent upon the type of child. 
If a sensitive type, and you know 
she experiences decided physical 
reactions which you know are harm- 
ful, it might be wise to postpone 
the study of this particular branch 
until she is a little older. Meantime, 
she must be dealt with most pa- 
tiently, and with great love. When 
some time has elapsed, and the im- 
pression caused from the charts has 
become somewhat dimmed, begin 
yourself to talk with her about your 
hand, get her to feel the motion of 
the muscle as you move your fin- 
ger, then to see the relation of it 
to other muscles. Little by little, 
as she begins to investigate, show 
her the wonderful little piece of 
machinery your hand really is, 
and where the power-house is that 
supplies that machine. Call her 
attention to the larger muscles in 
the arm of her father; then allow her 
to take the lead as to further pur- 
suance of the subject. When she is 
ready to search for knowledge you 
can give her the necessary informa- 
tion. When that period of search 
begins, your real difficulty is ended. 

The second aspect applies to a 
less sensitive type. Use concrete 
things, and explain to her that 
everything has an underlying con- 
struction, a pattern, a foundation 
(or whatever term with which she 
is most familiar); and that accord- 
ing to that basis is the finished ar- 
ticle. Two easy ways of making this 
clear are, first to show her a leaf 
which has been attacked by insects 
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(one frequently finds them in the 
fall, or they can be treated with 
certain acids), and of which nothing 
is left but the skeleton veins and 
midrib; and second, take any kind 
of mechanism, and show her the 
inner workings,— the kitchen range, 
the works of a clock, or the engine 
of a steamer. Make these times of 
investigation so interesting that she 
will forget herself in the investiga- 
tion. After you have made these 
researches, without any idea in her 
mind as to your motive, gradually 
bring the facts together by helping 
her her to recall what she has seen. 
Then you will have the opportunity 
to prove to her that what appears 
outwardly only reveals a part of the 
whole; that the machinery, the in- 
ner workings, the wonders, are gen- 
erally concealed. Help her to realize 
that her body is the abode of the 
spirit, and that it is all very wonder- 
ful and holy; and that if she is to be 
able to keep it in order she will be 
glad to know about all of its parts. 
How can an engineer run an engine 
if he does not know all of its parts? 
She is a little engineer, and has been 
given a little engine of her own to 
run. The charts, by this time, will 
probably be continents of discovery 
for her to enjoy. 


7. How can a boy of ten who is not a wil- 
fully disobedient child, but who often 
“forgets to mind” be taught to remember 
as often as he now forgets? 

Often lack of obedience comes 
through the failure on the part of 
the boy to find anything that really 
holds him. One key to this difficulty 
is to awaken in him a live interest. 
If the seeds of obedience are not 
sown in the very earliest years (or 
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before four or five years of age), it 
is a difficult problem to be accom- 
plished later. The following in- 
cident which came under my per- 
sonal observation may serve sug- 
gestively. A boy of eleven who was 
persistently late to school, was 
disobedient, lawless, and, as his 
mother expressed it, “had a better 
forgettery than memory.” His 
teacher gave much thought to the 
problem. It was a school in the 
country, and the boy lived one half 
mile away. ‘The teacher noticed 
that whenever the other boys 
teased animals, or tortured birds or 
insects, that “Tom” censured them 
and always acted in the capacity of 
their protector, although at other 
times he showed no particular inter- 
est in nature. She talked over with 
the boys the plan of establishing a 
“Junior Naturalist League,” and 
presented them with a gold-fish bowl 
with two fish in it. They were de- 
lighted. She suggested that the boys 
choose different officers; “Tom” 
was elected to some minor office, 
and also made caretaker of the 


.gold-fish bowl. The only time that 


was convenient for all of the boys 
to meet together was before school 
each morning. The following morn- 
ing “Tom” was the first to arrive. 
Day by day “Tom” appeared 
promptly, or beforehand, and one 
morning at the end of the second 
week, came running in without col- 
lar, tie, or coat. When questioned 
as to his condition, he assured the 
teacher, with greater ardor than 
he had ever manifested on any 
point, that his mother had given 
him some extra wood to chop, and 
that it was a question of being 


properly dressed or being late for 
the League. So, of course, the 
clothing had to be left behind. He 
had run all the way. A new era 
began for “Tom.” The old diffi- 
culties passed out of his life by de- 
grees and he became one of the 
teacher’s strongest helpers and most 
obedient boys.—He had found 
“an interest.” 


8. How can two children, a boy of seven and 
a girl of nine, be so told that they are go- 
ing to have a stepmother that they will be 
happily expectant of that lady’s coming? 
Tell them she is coming; and then 

ask them to think up some ideas by 
which they can make of the home 
a fairy palace in which to receive 
her. Encourage them to make little 
gifts and surprises for her. Tell 
them stories in which such events 
transpire as are likely to be in their 
minds, and inspire them, through 
these stories, to open their arms and 
hearts to one who is soon to enter 
so intimately into their lives. When 
once she is in the home, her love and 
service to them will be the security 
of their loyalty and allegiance. 


9. How can a girl of twelve who wishes to 
be first in her lessons at school, be sus- 
tained in this ambition and yet kept from 
worrying too much about her lessons? 
History proves that the men and 

women who have made the greatest 

contributions to civilization in its 
different phases have not been those 
who have stood at the heads of their 
classes. Help your daughter to see 
that success in her studies is not 
the cause of her progress, but that 
her studies form the occasion where- 
by she.manifests development from 
one phase to the next; that her fu- 
ture success in life will be deter- 
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mined by the extent of her service 
to mankind in whatever channel 
she later finds herself; that her duty 
now is to prepare for that end, and 
not merely the performance of cer- 
tain school tasks; that there is 
nothing to cause her to worry, for 
the unfolding and developing pro- 
cess is in the hands of the One who 
first gave her the power to study; 
and that if she conscientiously ap- 
plies herself, she has nothing to 
fear. Extend her horizon, introduc- 
ing other interests in her life that 
the schoolroom may assume to her 
more rightful proportions. 

10. How can patriotism best be taught in the 

home? 

I am a poor one to answer this 
question, because if I say what I 
believe in my heart, the mother who 
asks the question may think that 
I have been born without a flag, 
and that my advice is not worth fol- 
lowing, because my ideas on this 
subject are not those most gener- 
ally accepted. But at the risk of 
being censured I shall give my reply, 
in faith; because I believe the con- 
sideration of it as an ideal will at 
some time bring to that mother 
happiness. My hope is that patriot- 
ism, or the love of the Fatherland, 
may grow to include the love of the 
whole world, and recognize that the 
entire world is the Land that has 
been given to us by the Father. The 
spirit engendered in the hearts and 
minds of our children to-day in that 
allegiance to one country and one 
flag only is the spirit that, later in 
life, makes it possible for them to 
fight and kill their brothers of other 
nations. ‘“‘Let not a man glory in 
this that he loves his country, let 
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him glory rather in this, that he 
loves his kind.”” That is the word on 
patriotism for to-day. When our 
allegiance is to God, and not to a 
flag, or to a particular section of 
God’s universe, we shall understand 
the true meaning of patriotism, and 
“these fruitless strifes, these ruinous 
wars shall pass away and the Most 
Great Peace shall come.” Let us 
hail the day when we shall have a 
world flag; and “‘all men shall be as 
one kindred and one family.” It is 
toward this universal goal that you 
may hope to have the children 
reach when they are being taught 
by you in your home. To study the 
lives of the great men and women 
of the country in which the children 
live, noting especially the predomi- 
nant qualities they have shown, is 
the best way to learn the love of 
that particular country. Then, as 
the children grow older, let them 
study the lives of the great people 
of other countries. 


CHILDREN AND THE THEATRE: A 
SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 2 in Home Procress 
Questions for April reads as follows: At 
what age should children be allowed to go 
to the theatre; and what kinds of plays 
should they be taken to see? 

Tue physical and mental nature 
of a child is more important than 
the age. A child who is naturally 
strong and healthy—and say from 
ten to twelve years — might occa- 
sionally go. The mind of a child 
younger than that is in the imagina- 
tive or creative stage, and I believe 
children would get wrong impres- 
sions at that age that would tend to 
restrict rather than broaden the 
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intellect. At the age of ten to twelve 
years they have learned to reason, 
and can figure out and accept the 
moralof a play —if any—or appre- 
ciate it, if amusing only. I would 
adviseplayssuch as Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird,” for there is a 
wholesome lesson in Maeterlinck’s 
pursuit of happiness, that cannot be 
gained with riches. But I should 
recommend any good juvenile play. 
MemsBeER oF Lisprary CLuB, 
Grove City, Pa. 


In a little town like this we really 
have no theatre, though we have 
a small opera house; and during the 
season we have a number of plays, 
some of them very good. But I 
never allow my children to see any 
of them, for the hours are too late, 
and in almost any of the plays there 
is sure to be something ,objection- 
able that I would rather they did 
not see or hear. If they should have 
an opportunity to see a really good 
child’s play oraplay that I knew was 
absolutely clean and instructive, 
I should certainly let the two older 
ones, aged nine and ten years, go 
to see it. Still, I think children need 
very little theatre-going, and it 
would not hurt them at all if they 
were almost grown before beginning 
to attend the theatre. They always 
enjoy the little plays got up by 
““home talent,” and these are sure 
to be free from coarse jokes, and 
so forth. 

Mrs. B. C. M. 


Kissimmee, Fla. 


I took my daughter to the theatre 
at the age of four years. She saw 
Mother Goose and Cinderella. 


When reading the stories she con- 
nects the characters with those she 
saw on the stage. I have taken her 
to all the children’s plays since that 
time, — Buster Brown, etc. She 
has heard the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, founded by Theodore 
Thomas, and at the age of 73 years 
knows good music and good acting. 
I also take her to the vaudeville 
where trained animals are exhibited, 
or anything that comes in line with 
her studies at school. I would not 
take a child to the theatre unless it 
was to see a play for children. 
Mrs. J. G. Munro, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


The play as well as the maturity 
of the child aids in all decision of the 
age of the child. “The Blue Bird” is 
right for all ages; “Peter Pan” is 
good. I remember some time ago 
when my oldest boy was seven, Mr. 
Stevens went with him to see the 
children’s plays given in a hall at 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
These plays were always very en- 
joyable. We used also to attend 
musicales for children at Chickering 
Hall, when it wason Tremont Street, 
Boston. I am wondering if there are 
such entertainments now for the 
children. 

Mrs. O. H. STEvENs, 
Marlboro, Mass. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILDREN: 
THREE ANSWERS 
Question No. 7 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April reads as follows: “How can 


children best be taught a love for reading the 
Bible?” | 


Wuen my child was very small I 
used to tell her Bible stories at 
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night, just after she was in bed. 
When she was old enough to under- 
stand reading, I bought a book of 
Bible stories for children, — read- 
ing one every night. Now that she 
can read herself, it is not unusual 
to see her with the book reading a 
story to herself, just before she says 
good-night. 
A. RC. 
Amherst, Mass. 


My child of 73 years loves to 
have the Bible read to her. She 
attends a Sunday school where 
little story papers are given out 
each Sunday. The teacher places 
these papers into paper-covered 
books, and at the end of the term 
the children bring the books home. 
They also color the pictures; and 
when the books are at home are 
anxious to have these stories found 
in the Bible. 

Mrs. J. G. Munro, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


By having family prayers each 
night. Our boy of four reminds us 
when we forget, and he has a Bible 
of his own, and loves to play he is 
reading it. 


Mrs. V. G. E., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE BOY’S SPENDING MONEY: TWO 
ANSWERS 


Question No. 7 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July reads as follows: “Should a boy 
of eleven be given an allowance, or should he 
earn it?” 

By all means let him earn it. He 
will enjoy his money all the more. 
Our boy of thirteen has never had 
“spending money” except that 
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earned by himself. He has had 


steady work ever since this vacation 
began, though we limit the time, 
for we believe no child that age 
should work over eight hours a 
day; and we insist that he shall do 
no heavy lifting, etc. He has worked 
out on ranches, — in the fruits, — 
and doing many chores for neigh- 
bors who have things to do not re- 
quiring a man. He is just as inter- 
ested in the work as a boy can be 
who has not had a father’s pocket- 
book to lazily fall back upon. In our 
case there is no urgent necessity for 
the boy’s working. We have felt 
it was best for him. 
Mrs. A. DecHMan, 
Sunnyvale, Cal. 


It has been my experience, from 
working with my own children and 
observing the methods of other 
mothers, that a boy of eleven should 
not earn his allowance. Let him 
have an allowance, and have it 
understood that it shall provide a 
certain part of his necessities. Re- 
quire him to do certain work for 
you, and sometimes when he has 
been “extra good” give him some- 
thing more. For instance, we give 
one boy a small allowance, out of 
which he is expected to buy his 
shoes, and save a small sum each 
month. If he is careful with his 
shoes he has enough for a boy of 
eleven to spend for boyish treasures. 
If he is careless, he must suffer for 
his own fault. He helps in the gar- 
den, carries wood, and otherwise 
helps his father. Sometimes I give 
him an extra task to do for a certain 
sum. The saving of a certain amount 
each month is strictly enforced. We 
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pursued the same plan with our 
daughter, and another year her al- 
lowance will be sufficient for all her 
needs. Our children each have a 
savings bank account, but none of 
them are stingy. They are learning 
to count the cost, and to live within 
the sum, large or small, that is theirs 
to spend. We are not people of more 
than ordinary means and I think 
any one can do as we have done. Be 
the sum what it may, let it be paid 
regularly, and see that it is used 
properly. Our children keep a cash 
account, which is teaching them a 
lesson of order as well. 
Mrs. E. S. SEELYE, 
Lansing, Mich. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ON THE 
MOUNTAIN-SIDE 


Question No. 5 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September reads as follows: “What 
answer should be given to a literal-minded 
child of ten who asks if the Bible is true in the 
same way that the history books are true — 
that is, literally true?” The little article 
printed below, while not directly answering 
this question, shows a very way in 
which to give to children the great truths of 
the Bible. 


“On, auntie, I am tired of Sunday 
school!” exclaimed Mary. “I am 
not going to-day.” 

“Neither am I!” eagerly chimed 
in a chorus of young voices; and 
auntie: quickly saw that a real 
rebellion was in progress. 

She was in the habit of gathering 
her little flock of nephews and 
nieces, with her own young children, 
in some quiet nook in the old coun- 
try house, where they all lived 
most happily, and having Sunday 
school. Usually the children liked 
it; but to-day they seemed bent 
upon going on with the games 


which the call to Sunday lessons had 
interrupted. 

“Very well, little folks. Suppose 
we go out on the mountain-side this 
morning and take our lunch. After 
we have rested, I will tell some Bible 
stories, and I am sure you will each 
one be glad to learn a verse.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed the children; 
and with great joy preparations 
were made for the picnic. 

Up on the side of the mountain, 
under the pines, near a bubbling 
spring, a happy company was soon 
gathered. The big, gray shawl was 
spread, and auntie seated in the 
middle of it, with devout worship- 
ers about her. 

“Now let’s sing, first of all, the 
hymn we love best.” 

With one accord they agreed 
upon “I think when I read that 
sweet story of old, when Jesus was 
hére among men,” which even little 
toddling Jean knew snatches of. 

After that the story of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was told; of how, 
nearly two thousand years ago, 
Jesus, our blessed Master, had 
gathered together his disciples and 
the people who came to him for 
comfort, on the mountain-side, just 
as this little company were met to- 
gether to-day, and had said things 
to them that had brought hope and 
joy to all the world. 

Then auntie taught each child a 
verse, and when they had said them 
it was time for lunch. Sunday 
school was over. 

“Now, John, bring a bucket of 
water from the spring,” said his 
aunt, “while Mary and Bettie help 
spread the table.” 

Under the pines they sat, and 
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talked of this new and most delight- 
ful way to have Sunday school. 

“Let’s do it every Sunday,” 
begged the children. Auntie agreed 
that whenever the weather per- 
mitted they would have a picnic 
lesson. 

Through the whole summer this 
little band of happy worshipers 
followed their aunt to the mountain- 
side and learned the things that 
have been most blessed to them 
through all their lives. 

In her heart is still the echo of 
the little voices that repeated, Sun- 
day after Sunday: “Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not love, I am 
nothing.” 

That setting of sky and trees, the 
lunch spread and the water from the 
spring, with the group of happy 
children, has made it an imperish- 
able beauty in her life. And who 
can tell what it was to each of the 
little ones, who were thus suffered 
to come unto Him in very truth? 

Vircinia Lee ELLerRBeE. 


**CHARACTER BUILDING ”’ 


To the Editor of Home Procress: 
I find it a great help to have 
“mottoes,” that give me courage, 
in printed form; to slip into a book 
or to hang up on the wall. I have a 
good many; but I should like a new 
one, about the making of character. 
Have you anything of that kind 
that you could print in Home 
Procress? 
A Member who makes Good Use of 
the Literature of Daily Inspiration. 


It’s a great thing, this building of 
character, and we should begin to 
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train it early, and let there be no 
lost opportunities. Build carefully 
and firmly, don’t give yourself a 
chance to grow rusty. 

Be cheerful, think of others as 
well as yourself, and if you criticize, 
begin with yourself first. 

Work out things for yourself; it 
will do twice as much for you, and 
lead up to larger results. 

“To him that hath shall be 
given”! therefore, make of the 
talents given you the very most you 
can. If you get discouraged, don’t 
let go, hang on the tighter; it’s just 
then that your most successful 
chance may come to you. 

Don’t think that you must drudge 
all the time, — to do so makes you 
dull, and narrow-minded. God did 
not place us in this beautiful world, 
and then bar us from all enjoyment. 

We have our place, and if it’s not 
just the place we want, we have 
opportunities given us to rise. Have 
your pleasures and recreations; 
enjoy them to the fullest; but see 
to it that they are the right kind, 
the kind that leave no regrets. 

Use every effort to drown worry; 
it muddles the brain and handicaps 
your success. 

Be pleasant and polite; it does n’t 
cost anything. “Politeness is to 
everyday life what oil is to machin- 
ery.” 

Do the kindest things in the 
kindest ways. 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fullness thereof.”” We can be won- 
derfully guided by asking His 
advice. 

Have sunshine in your soul, and 
it will shine through your whole life. 

H. B. Hutcuines. 
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QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1913 


(To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return hiatus with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freelh. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simphest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the’ best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home.. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is mot necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror oF THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. What course should be followed with a little girl of eight who has a 
habit of prying, — peeping into windows, etc., not for any reason 
excepting that she, as she says, “likes to see and hear what is hap- 
pening”? 

2. What should be done to break a little boy of seven of the habit of 
“changing his mind”;— at the table, choosing a peach, and then 
almost immediately desiring to change it for a banana; or when 
buying a present, getting one thing, and wanting to take it back and 
exchange it for something else the moment he is out of the shop? 

3. How can a boy of twelve who is inclined to be too “saving,” be kept 
from becoming miserly? 

4. How can children best be taught that politeness and consideration are 
as right and necessary toward a servant as toward any one else? 

5. What course should be followed in the case of a little girl of nine who 
is too intense, feeling both pleasures and disappointments too keenly? 

6. How cana mother teacha baby a yearold not to cry when she leaves 
him for a little while? 

7. How can a little girl of ten be helped to be patient with her little 
brother of two, the care of whom she must partly assume in order to 
help her busy mother? 

8. How can a little boy of six who is very handsome and very charming, 
and a favorite with the grown-ups, be kept from being spoiled by his 
father’s and mother’s friends? 

g. Should a boy of fourteen, beginning to be much interested in politics, 
be taught his father’s political belief; or be told, impartially, about the 
several different political beliefs of our land? 

10. How can a little boy of five who easily becomes discouraged when 
difficulties arise in the way of accomplishing a piece of work — or 
play — he has begun, be taught to persevere, nevertheless, until he 

. has finished it? 
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have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
twelve numbers are fully illustrated and contain about one hundred articles, 
besides editorials, poems, book reviews, correspondence and the Course of In- 
struction. An index is furnished with each copy, making the volume a valuable 
reference book on a wide variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training 
of children and the improvement of the home. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes. 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in photogravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “ A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who bu 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 


BRET HARTE. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


In 19 volumes. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Perk Sweet. . . 
16 East 40th Street . 


Boston 
New York 





JOHN FISKE. 


Comprising the American Histories and the 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers. With 
three hundred illustrations, including portraits, 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


In 24 volumes. 


Including biographies of the American leaders, 
from the Revolution to the present time. With 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), the most 
complete and readable history of the United States, 
from the Discovery of America to recent years 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on American 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 


Complete new edition, including Thoreau’s won- 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nature as 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


-BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 


Complete new edition of the writings of Amer- 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures in 
culors of many interesting birds and photographs 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Editor, Tie Nar- 


rative and Critical History of America. In 
8 volumes. 


The highest authority on the history of America, 
including the United States, C anada, Mexico, Cen 
tral and South America. With over twenty-five 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and other 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In 10 volumes. 


Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection by 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems for 
children in the world’s literature. Contains over 
seven hundred selections from two hundred and 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand pages. 
Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars. 


HOUGHTON 
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BRITISH AUTHORS 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
dred full-page photogravures from photographs of 
the actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
ings by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
and many rare prints. Each volume contains an 
introduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 
and clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
Library ”’ size. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 25 volumes. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs of persons 
and places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
paralleled opportunity to see the “George Eliot 
Country ” while reading. Other illustrations from 
originals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
Hartrick, H. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 


In 32 volumes, 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
including the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
and Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
Cruikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
and much material not in other editions. 


THACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
Thackeray himself, as well as many by other 
artists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
plates and over sixteen hundred text illustrations, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
of the novels. With important introductions by 
the author, giving new and extremely interesting 
information about her writings. 

- 


MACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
originals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
cludes the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
Miscellany. 


MIFFLIN CO. 


»CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HOME LIBRARY 


how this may be done most economically (sent free) 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY: WARD. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumés. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes, Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In ro volumes, Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes, 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 12 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 1s volumes. 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 1: volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet ‘‘ Building the 
Home Library.” 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
San Francisco . Seattle 


BRET HARTE 


One of the most popular publications in the entire list of Standard Library 

sets is the edition of Bret Harte’s Complete Writings. There is a reason for this 

great popularity and for the steady growth 

in the public recognition of Bret Harte 

and his work. It lies in the fact that the 

stories, though works of fiction, are really 

true. The graphic descriptions of life in 

the far West in the period immediately 

following the discovery of gold in Cali- 

fornia are universally acknowledged to be 

historically correct. But there is a deeper 

truth than this in the writings of Bret 

Harte, for he has seen men and women as 

they really are. There is scarcely a story 

which does not reveal something good in 

the roughest character. These tales cannot 

be read without learning that a high sense 

of duty, love for one’s neighbor, the spirit 

of self-sacrifice, and loftiness of purpose 

may all be found in the moral and spiritual 

composition of the men and women whom the world would class among the worst 
of mankind. 

The reader of Bret Harte, therefore, finds a certain uplift in connection with 
the entertainment which he derives from these fascinating stories; for they are 
both entertaining and fascinating. Probably no other author in our literature has 
ever surpassed Bret Harte in the art of telling a short story. Take any volume at 
random for half an hour, and the time will be spent pleasantly and profitably. It is 
because readers are coming more and more every year to realize this peculiarity of 
Harte’s work that his writings are more and more in demand. 

The Standard Library Edition offers these writings in a superb form. The 
nature of the stories is such as to afford an unusually attractive opportunity to the 
illustrator, and the publishers have taken advantage of this fact to provide a series 
of one hundred and twenty-two engravings, representing the best work of some of 
the best known artists in America. At the head of the list stands Mr. Frederic 
Remington, whose great success as a delineator of Western scenes and incidents has 
given him a world-wide fame. Twenty-eight other artists, among them Mr. Eric 
Pape, Mr. William L. Taylor, Mr. Frederick Dielman, and Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens, have contributed to the artistic features of the edition. Write for prospec- 


tus and sample pages of the text. 
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HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


When Thoreau died in 1862, he 
was but little known beyond a small circle 
of friends and admirers and only two vol- 
umes of his writings had been published. 
Since then his fame has steadily grown and 
he is now recognized both in this country 
and abroad as among the world’s greatest 
writers. In his own field, that of the ob- 
servation of nature, he has never been sur- 


passed. «* He watched her,’’ Lowell said, 


«* like a detective who is to go upon the 
stand, and as we read him, it seems as if 
all out-of-doors had kept a diary and be- 
come its own Montaigne.’’ <* His dis- 
tinction among observers,’’ wrote George 
William Curtis, «* is that while he had the 
eye of a naturalist, he had the mind of a 
poet. There is no such comprehensive ob- 
servation as his recorded in literature, united with a style so racy, so incisive and 


so pictorial.”’ 


THE JOURNAL 


Early in life Thoreau began the practice of keeping a Journal as a daily rec- 
ord of his observations, and he continued it until within a few months of his death. 
This Journal is in effect the man himself, for all that he thought and felt went into 
the making of it. Any one who enjoys the study of nature or wishes to know the 
true character of this original genius and his opinion of contemporary men and events 
will find the Journal of absorbing interest. 


PHE WALDEN EDITION 


The issue of Thoreau’s Journal was made the occasion of an entirely new 
edition of his complete Writings, including all the material previously published. 
Lovers of Nature and of books on that subject will find in this edition a possession to 
be highly prized, for it is the record of the life-work of one whose observations of 
the phenomena of Nature were most thorough and untiring, and whose descriptions 
are among the best in literature. The edition is illustrated with photographs from 
Nature by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason, who is not only gifted with remarkable taste 
and skill in the use of the camera, but is himself an ardent lover of Nature. He has 
made a careful study of Thoreau’s writings, and has explored with equal thoroughness 
the woods and fields about Concord, visiting the localities mentioned in the Journal. 
It will be apparent, therefore, that these pictures are in the fullest sense #//ustrations 
of the text which they accompany. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


3 Ka NAN MONG the greatest names in British literature, and indeed in the 

) literature of the ‘world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 

ys at . Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 

“ : Theit writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 

Sha i) possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
@ than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’? Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. R 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT r 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators. 





One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 
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This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In the case of an author like Sir 
Walter Scott, the ideal edition requires that 
the beautiful and romantic scenery amid 
which he lived and of which he wrote so 
delightfully shall be adequately presented 
to the reader. 

THE REAL SCENERY. Be- 
fore beginning the preparation of this edition, 
the head of the department having it in 
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charge made a visit in person to the scenes 
of the novels and poems, to investigate the 
localities at first hand, and photographs were 
obtained in sufficient quantity to illustrate 
all the volumes. These pictures represent 
the scenes very much as Scott saw them. Ch 
vhi 


The natural scenery — mountains, woods, 
: ent 


lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — is 





nearly the same as in Scott’s day. The 
ruins of ancient castles and abbeys were found to correspond very closely with his 
descriptions. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly every county of Scotland 
and through a large part of England and Wales. All of these were thoroughly inves- 
tigated and photographs were made of everything of interest. Due regard was given 
to the artistic quality and beauty of the views as well as to their pictorial value. 

7 PHOTOGRAPHS. By this method, the publishers are able to bring before 
the reader a series of photographs, handsomely reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give a satisfactory artistic effect to the volumes, but 
also increase the reader’s knowledge of the country described and add a new charm 
to the delightful work of the author. 

ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. The ideal edition of Scott’s Works should not 
be lacking in adequate portrayals of some of his characters, and this purpose is accom- 
plished in a series of frontispieces by twenty of the foremost British illustrators. There 
will be fifty of these,— one for each volume,— all drawn especially for this edition, 

TYPOGRAPHY. The type is large, clear and plain, — not fancy, — se- 
lected with reference to legibility, and free from imperfections. The paper is of ex- 
cellent quality, and the printing has been done with more than ordinary care. Each 
page is a beautiful piece of typography in itself and harmonious with all the other pages. 

TEXT, INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. In the late years of his 
life Scott carefully revised the text of his writings and supplied introductions and many 
very interesting notes. All of this material appears in this new edition. Full descriptive 
notes to the illustrations are also included and each volume has an adequate glossary. 
The poems have a valuable biographical and critical introduction by Horace E. Scudder. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN ‘COMPANY 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 
The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizadeth 
McCracken, and “ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Zva March Tappan. 
The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists“ 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topicsas SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 


and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
to in the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 












“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
ith beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


° ° HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
embership in the oe eee ee 












: ” Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 
Home Progress Society, $3.00 eas en tanas batascdeennal 
$5.00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 
Special Combination Price FRG sé oven meceuced céacuevbscactedss cveateeeuaes es na cbbaedes 
to owners of the Child- DBL s saia isc vacdvenkusadtuassseedisdsetouserciaetiaseie 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State...+++ +4. 
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RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Departmentof Reptiles, New 
York Zodlogical Park. 
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HENRY OLDYS 
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Washington, D. C. 


FREDERICK A. LUCAS 
Director of the American Museum 
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Do You Know? 


At what time of 


year the muskrat 
builds his house ? 


Of what material 
he makes it ? 


What is the prin- 
cipal use he puts 
it to? 
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Curator Department of Woods and 
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Do You Know? 


Whether the 
muskrat _hiber- 
nates in winter? 


If muskrats can 
foretell an early 
or severe winter? 


Whether the en- 
trance to the 
muskrat’s house 
is above or below 
water ? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 
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